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CoN®INENTAL writers have often remarked that 
England, blessed with a government infinitely more 
manly and liberal than that of any of her neighbors, 
pays, by the peculiar construction of her society, a 
heavy tribute for her political privileges. No nation in 
Europe has sucha strong sense of right as the English, 
none is so indifferent as to equity. No other people 
in the Old World stand so erect before a magistrate, 
none seem to be more uncomfortable or embarrassed 
in company with those whom the world considers 
their superiors. The very radical, on returning from 
the meeting which denougced the aristocracy, and 
urged, for humanity’s sake, the immediate abolition 
meeting accidentally ‘his 


lordship’s carriage.”’ 





Equality, in England, reminds people of the bloody | 


French Revolution, and is remembered by the edu- 
cated only to bear in mind that it does not exist in 
society. 

On entering a London drawing-room, it would 


_ particular coterie. 


seem as if every individual were numbered accord- 


ing to his rank and fortuine, and the deference paid 
him in the exact ratio of that index. 


The English, it | quite synonymous with vulgarity, ignorance, and 


is a well-known fact, cannot comprehend, at least | 
socially, the value of a person independent of his | 


circumstances, and it is the latter, not the individual, 
that are respected, caressed, courted, beloved or 
worshiped. Poets, men of science and letters, 
artists of every description, are only valued as long 
as they are the fashion, during which time they cir- 
culate, as pepper boxes, to season the standing 
routine of polished commonplace and refined selfish- 
ness which mark the regular intercourse of the higher 
classes and their slavish imitators. 
have no devotees in the society of England; they 
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merely acknowledge ‘ obligations to their patrons.” 
All free interchange of thought, all display of con- 
versational talent, wit, or humor, are, by the stereo- 
type forms of society, checked in their incipient 
state, and prevented from coming into conflict with 
wealth and position. It is for this reason that 
Madame de Staél so justly observed, ‘ that the com- 
position of English society is admirably calculated to 
keep second-rate men in first places.” 

On; the Continent of Europe, where the French 
Revolution has produced a much greater change in 
society than in politics, all this is different. There, 


| and especially in France and Italy, where the social 
of the peerage, involuntarily touches his beaver on 


edifice has undergone the most thorough changes, the 
individual is emancipated—men of science and art 
are looked upon as gracing society ; and, where the 
latter is backward in acknowledging superior merit, 
the enthusiastic approbation of the masses is more 
than a compensation for the want of success with a 
A position in public, in either of 
these countries, ‘is always sure of securing a standing 
in society ; for the public, in France and Italy, is not 


rudeness. 
The reason of this marked difference between 


_ England and the Continent, in all matters concerning 
society, and the marked superiority of the latter, as 


ductive of some good to ourselves. 
Science and art | 


regards taste and accomplishments, (we here speak, 
of course, of the mass of the population, and not of 
the favored few,) notwithstanding the marked po- 
litical superiority of the English, is well worth in- 
vestigating; and may, perhaps, contain a lesson pro- 
The question 
may, after all, be seriously asked, “which is the 


_ happiest people, that whose domestic and social re- 
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lations are the most agreeable, or that whose politi- 
cal institutions guard it more immediately against 
encroachments on their rights, either by their legis- 
lators or the undue preponderance of privileged 
classes?” And, lastly, the question may arise, 
whether political and social freedom may not, at least 
to a certain degree, exist conjointly, so as to blend 
the freedom of the English with the agreeable and 
cheerful manners of the French, for which there 
never was a better opportunity offered than in the 
settlement of our own glorious country. 

It is known, all over Europe, that the English, 
notwithstanding their pretended love of home, are 
most glad to migrate to the Continent, not so much on 
account of the climate as to escape from the social 
tyranny of their own country; and it is also known 
that, in traveling or sojourning abroad, the most 
sensible of them have nothing so much at heart as 
avoiding their own countrymen. Ata French table 
@ héte, nothing can be conceived more mal-d-propos 
than for the waiters to place, by chance, the chair of 
an Englishman by the side of one of his countrymen ; 
and if the humble fortunes, which consent to dine 
in public, feel so mawkish on the subject, what may 
we not expect from those whose sense of propriety 
renders them prisoners in their own rooms! The 
idea of being again watched, observed, and suspected, 
or the dread of having again his wealth, his family, 
his past and present rank in society inquired into, 
strikes him with absolute horror. Wherever there 
are Englishmen there is no hope of social freedom ; 
for wherever three of them congregate, there, you 
may rest assured, will be, at least, two coteries; and 
ten chances to one that the nearest British Minister 
Resident, or the Bishop of London, or the Duke of 
Wellington, will be applied to for a certificate of re- 
spectability. At the different petty courts of Ger- 
many, where, on account of the cheap living, large 
numbers of Englishmen, of all ranks and degrees, 
have taken up their permanent residences, society is 
absolutely obliged to barricade itself against their at- 
tacks for admission, and their toadying, calumniating, 
and downright quarreling for an introduction at court. 
Bless the poor devil of a chamberlain that has to 
regulate the order of precedence among them! He 
is sure to be troubled with the private history of all 
the tribe, and to be complained of, in no measured 
terms, on account of his want of sagacity and pene- 
tration. Frenchmen, Italians, Germans, Spaniards, 
and even Russians, of whatever rank and family, 
find, on meeting with each other in a strange place, 
sufficient means of entertaining each other without 
inquiring into each other’s private history and cir- 
cumstances; but every Englishman thrown among 
strangers, from his own country, has an indictment 
preferred against him, and is made to feel about as 
comfortable as a felon just informed by his counsel 
that the jury have found a verdict. Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, or Italians meet each other everywhere as old 
acquaintances; for they have certainly met some- 
where at home—perhaps at the Theatre, the Corso, the 
Esplanade, the Prado, and, however different their 
conditions, exchange the usual civilities with one 





another. They feel as old acquaintances; for they 
have never, for a single moment, conceived the idea 
that two hundred thousand people, of their own rank, 
constitute the whole nation, and that the rest are 
a mere mechanical concretion, devoid of intelligence 
and feeling. 

In England there is no commingling of the different 
elements of society. The latter moves in concentric 
circles, prescribed by immemorable usage—a sort of 
common-law method, I presume—all revolving round 
a common centre ; but with but few means of pass- 
ing from one into the other. The contact with the 
inferior classes is not only avoided, but shunned as 
that of a leper; for people in England do not take 
standing according to their talents, or the value set 
on them by the nation, but according to their wealth, 
the company they visit, and their connection with 
the higher classes. Occasionally a parvenu of ex- 
traordinary acquirements or genius will find himself 
thrown amid the aristocracy; but I am mistaken if, 
during all the time ‘‘ he is made so much of,” he does 
not feel as uncomfortable as a Jew in Rome during 
the Holy Week. Society in England is not the ré- 
union of all that is elegant, refined, exjowé, spirituel, 
handsome, or witty; but merely the representative 
of the distinctions which wealth, family, and the 
political organization of the country have drawn 
among men and women. Beauty and accomplish- 
ments are often concomitants of the first sociggy, but 
not, as in France, its indispensable requisites. 

The great defect of life in England, generally, is 
the want of proper and refined amusements, where 
the lower classes might be put on their best behavior 
by the presence of those above them, and where, at 
the same time, they might have a practical oppor- 
tunity of improving their manners by the example of 
those whom it is their pride to imitate. The aping of 
the fashions of ‘‘ the quality” is nothing but a carica- 
ture of polite life, and an additioual evidence of the 
immeasurable distance between the wealthy English 
mob and their originals. A respectably connected 
Englishman is annoyed by the mere presence of a 
person of inferior degree. He cannot view a gallery 
of paintings, or of statuary, unless the payment of a 
shilling has secured him against the mob, and enjoys 
the. Italian opera, merely because ten-and-sixpence 
in the pit keeps out the trades-people. There is no 
other way to make a concert select than enhancing 
the price of admission, and no means of securing ‘a 
select audience,” than preventing the participation of 
the poor. Poverty and ignorance, if not crime, are 
synonymous. In France, there is a proverb, “la 
vertu sans argent ne vaut pas grande chose,’’—virtue 
without money is not worth much—but in England it 
is absolutely worth nothing, save as a metaphysical 
distinction. An English gentleman, in company 
with a poor person, feels as unpleasant as if he had 
a dirty shirt on; and the poor man, aware of the 
gentleman’s abhorrence, avoids him with the same 
care that a well-behaved chimney-sweep avoids a 
lady dressed in white. Each class is thus reduced 
exclusively to the intercourse with its own members, 
which not only creates throughout a stereotype sort 
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of society, that instructs no one, and is sufficiently 
tedious to all, but by which the amount of floating in- 
tellect is reduced, compared to that which strikes the 
most superficial traveler on the civilized part of the 
Continent. 

An English operative’s only means of instruction is 
the jury box; the assizes the only place where he 
comes in contact with the better informed classes. 
This may make him manly and tenacious of his 
rights ; but the scenes there enacted are not likely to 
refine his taste. How many hundred means of in- 
struction and moral elevation have the French, the 
Italians and the Germans in their galleries of paint- 
ing and of statuary, where the very street beggar 
may admire the noblest works of art by the side of 
his own prince. How is it possible daily to con- 
template man’s beau-ideals without being penetrated 
with the spirit of humanity which they represent— 
and what different tone must the taste thus acquired 
give to the common intercourse and the amusements 
of the people! The masses, thus refined and elevated 
in their own estimation, cease to be objects of terror 
to those above them; an agreeable interchange of 
feelings takes place, by which the laboring classes 
are made todeel tha@they are at least a link in the 
chain of society, and not outcasts whose mere con- 
tact is infectious. 

This, in a measure, must account for the long, pa- 
tient sufferings of the people on the Continent before 
the French Revolution. Social tyranny is, to an 
educated people, a much greater source of annoyance 
than the most flagrant political injystice. The 
horrors of the Revolution of 1789, which it is the 
practice of English declaimers to hold up, tx terrorem, 
to all civilized nations, are but an exception to the 
rule. But then it must not be forgotten that the 
French people crowded a drama of five long acts, 
and which it took the English as many centuries to 
perform, into ove, and that on account of the very 
education of the French people, the Revolution was 
not merely political, like those of 1640 or 1688, but 
essentially sociei, pervading all classes, men, women, 
and even the education of children. 

The Revolution of July, which was merely a politi- 
cal one, and scarcely that, was the mildest recorded 
in history. It scarcely caused the least disturbance 
to those who did not take an immediate part in it. 
Three days the people had been without bread, and 
yet no baker’s shop was broken open; while the 
-money-chests found in the Tuileries were, by the ex- 
asperated mob, carried untouched to the City Hall! 
But then the Revolution of July had not to amend the 
social condition of the people. The preponderance 
of the industrious classes, forced on the French, as it 
is on the English and ourselves, by the circumstances 
necessarily attending modern civilization, would 
equally have taken place under Charles X; yet, not- 
withstanding this apparent lack of reason, the nation 
was determined to change its governmental formula, 
in order to bring it more directly in unison with its 
social manners. 

The people of Italy are groaning under a most 
fearful political despotism, yet are they not socially 





tyrannized over; and the peasantry of Milan, Tus- 
cany, and even Naples, is much more happy, much 
better informed, and, I have no hesitation to say, 
much more virtuous than that of England; while the 
little country girls of the Romagna, who, at Easter, 
strew the ground with leaves of flowers, forming the 
image of the Madonna, show, perhaps, more innate 
talent and appreciation of the fine arts than many an 
English nobleman who inherits a gallery from his 
ancestor. The arts in England are looked upon as 
a sort of agreeable entertainment for the privileged 
classes; in Greece they were public property, en- 
joyed by the whole nation, and this still continues to 
be the case among their modern representatives—the 
Italians. The aria di bravura, which to scream 
it takes the Honorable Miss Wintersett no more 
than twenty-four lessons from her Italian singing 
master, is sung in the streets of Florence or Rome 
by mere beggar girls, and choruses, which it is a 
torture to educated ears to listen to at the English 
Opera House, London, are performed with the utmost 
precision in Naples, by troops of hungry lazzaroni. 

The cause of this is not to be sought solely in the 
climate, and the fact, observed by the Neapolitan 
minister, at the Court of St. James, that the moon of 
Naples throws out more heat than the sun of the 
British metropolis ; but in the absence of every thing 
that could elevate the masses above their mere ani- 
mal instincts. The only worldly pleasure of an Eng- 
lish laborer, in the field or in the workshop, consists 
in a Saturday dinner; the ale-house and the gin- 
palace are the only stores from which his fancy is 
supplied ; the company he finds there is the only one 
to which he becomes indebted for his manners. 

On the Continent of Europe there is not a town of 
ten thousand inhabitants which has not its public 
promenade in the shape of an Esplanade, a Park, or 
a Prado, where all classes meet, either daily or 
weekly, and, by that means, become familiar with 
each other’s habits ; the higher and more d/azé classes 
refreshing themselves with the healthy vigor and 
pleasing ingenuousness of the laboring population, 
and the latter mollifying and improving their man- 
ners by the constant example of those who have en- 
joyed superior advantages of education. There is 
no such ridiculous fear, on the part of the wealthy, 
as that of being taken for some one else; no arrogant 
assertion of social equality on the part of those 
whom accident or the mere custom of society has 
here brought together with their superiors. There is 
nothing claimed and nothing granted, nothing sought 
and nothing denied; no arrogance on one side, no 
superciliousness on the other. This mutual security 
is the cause of the happy se latsser aller so much 
admired in the French, and so little seen among the 
English. Every Frenchman, as the idiom expresses 
it, ‘lets himself go,” naturally and without restraint, 
instead of continually walking on stilts, and standing 
sentinel on his own dignity, as an Englishman con- 
ceives it to be his duty. An Englishman always acts 
as if he were afraid of passing for less than his par 
value, and for this reason is never happy except in 
his own town or village, where he has his standard 
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value stamped upon his face, and on that account 
passes current in society. Unhappy people that are 
thus socially tormented in order to enjoy the proud 
satisfaction of being intrinsically superior to their 
neighbors ; whose valor has won the Magna Charta, 
the Habeas Corpus, and the Bill of Rights; but who 
are still the most abject slaves to the most stupid and 
unchristian customs—whose constitution guarantees 
the political rights of the subject ; but whose society 
has surrounded itself by iron ramparts, dreading con- 
tinually an assault from those beyond the second 
parallel! You are the most free and the most taxed 
people in Europe; but you dare not amuse your- 
selves. You are plain in your food, and sometimes 
in your dealings; but your society is the most artifi- 
cial compound in existence. Your rights and your 
security from opression are beautiful fictions of the 
law and the judges; but, in reality, there is not a na- 
tion beside yours carrying so completely the badge 
of servitude in all its features and in its every mo- 
tion! Your laboring classes are heavy, lifeless 
machines, without either hope of amelioration, or 
fancy to make them forget their condition; while 
your rich privileged orders find in their very leisure— 
the product of the incessant labor of your legions of 
paupers—the most unfailing source of ennui and 
weariness. 

But we are still told that the English are more 
fond of home than any other people in Europe, and 
that their homes are happier than those of their neigh- 
bors. To this I would reply, that the homes which 
travelers and tourists behold are not those of the En- 
glish people; and that the English, in general, are 
the most inveterate travelers. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of English families prefer living on the Conti- 
nent; not so much on account of the climate and the 
cheapness of living, but, as I observed above, on 
account of the social freedom they there, for the first 
time, enjoy. As regards the love of domestic life, 
and the affections springing from it, the Germans, 
Swedes, Danes, in short all people of Saxon origin, 
come in for as good a share as the English them- 
selves; and if the people of the south of Europe 
seem to be less attached to their houses, it is because 
nature invites them into the open air—the gardens, 
the forest, and the fields; while the damp and cloudy 
climate of England and Scotland renders shelter an 
object of much greater solicitude, and makes people 
fond of ‘‘ a sea-coal fire’—the beau-ideal of English 
novelists and magazine writers. I could never see 
the great moral merit of this apparent fondness of 
the English of their own four walls; and, as to the 
idea of “‘comfort,” its true interpretation seems to be 
a home well protected against the influence of the 
atmosphere, a seat in a well-stuffed arm-chair, the 
feet toasting before a brisk fire, a tolerable freedom 
from the gout, and a thorough satisfaction that the 
positive instructions given to the servants are sufli- 
cient to protect one from the intrusion of one’s im- 
pertinent acquaintances. The sensation of comfort 
in an Englishman is very much akin to that of one 
of our western settlers after he has fenced in his 
lands; it is not the quantity of enjoyment which is 





the chief source of his pleasure, but the security 
of it. 

In France and Italy, (I speak here of the mass of 
the people, and not of the corrupt upper classes,) the 
domestic affections do not suffer from the family 
meals being occasionally taken in a public garden, in 
some beautiful spot set apart for public enjoyment ; 
and the French peasant, who takes his wife and 
children to the gzngette, may love them as much as 
if they were toasting at home, before a beautiful, 
bright ‘‘ sea-coal fire.” The people on the Continent 
of Europe, from Norway to Naples, have, in lieu of 
the English ‘ comforts,” which, after all, are only 
within the reach of the wealthy, a great many posi- 
tive ‘‘enjoyments,” little dreamt of by those who, at 
times, affect to pity them. When American tourists 
describe ‘happy England”—the times of “ merry 
England” finished with Queen Betsey—they describe 
the country seats of the nobility, or the wealthy 
squirarchy which serves it as a footstool, or those of 
the rich merchants and “ Cotton Lords,” with whom 
they chance to come in contact; of the hopeless 
misery of the great mass of the population—a misery 
from which there is not even a momentary respite, 
except in the oblivion found $h the gin-shop—they 
seldom form a correct notion. Poverty, in England, 
hides itself; it skulks away into dirty cellars and 
lanes; on the Continent, where the sun has pity on 
the nakedness of the wretched, it 1s generally ex- 
posed to the public eye; but the number of English 
paupers, nevertheless, is proved, by the most careful 
statistics, to, be as two to one, compared to the most 
miserable portion of Italy or France. 

Nine-tenths of the population of Great Britain are 
born with nothing but a draft on the other world; a 
thing of which they are constantly reminded during 
life, and the forgetting of which, for a single moment, 
seems to be considered by the higher classes as a sort 
of treason against the state. In France, says Leroux, 
in his valuable essay on pauperism, ‘‘ the poor are 
unfortunate, but in England they are absolutely 
wretched. ‘‘ There is a palace in Paris,” says Vol- 
taire, in his ‘‘ Candide ou le meilleur des mondes,” 
‘in which the French people are daily celebrating 
the great féte of the nation, and which, from morning 
till night, presents the gayest scenes in the metropo- 
lis.” He had reference to the Palais Royal in its 
palmy days, before its wooden galleries were changed 
into iron ones, after the Revolution of July. Yet 
such feasts ‘‘for the whole nation” are, in Paris, 
celebrated daily, in a great many other places. The 
gardens of the Tuileries and the Luxembourg are 
open to the whole infant and grown population of 
the capital, from early in the morning till late in the 
evening ; the Champs Elysées, the Royal Galleries of 
Art, and a hundred other places rival with each other 
in entertaining rich and poor without distinction, 
and, in fine, the lecture-rooms of the University and 
other institutions of learning convey gratuitous in- 
structions to all. There is that, accessible to all 
classes, which elevates the mind, while the genius of 
the French people has so disguised genteel poverty as 


almost to give it the appearance of wealth. The 
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poor journeyman mechanic, who dines for eighteen 
sous, at a restaurant a prix fixe, is still surrounded 
with luxuries. “He has a clean table-cloth and nap- 
kin ; he eats his soup out of a silver bowl, and he is 
waited on as well as any gentlemen of fortune at his 
own house. All this vanishes in an hour ; but during 
that period he was reprieved; he felt as if he were 
rich; he became satisfied that his life, too, has some 
bright spots, and that, by honest industry, he may 
gain the means of enjoying something like the luxu- 
ries ofthe rich. His poverty has been beguiled, a 
bright sky renders him cheerful, and the evening 
brings him together with the wealthy rentier, or the 
successful operator in stocks, in the Tuileries, or the 
Champs Elysées. “ Paris est un pays de Cocagne 
méme pour les pauvres,’”’ (Paris is the Beotia even 
of the poor,) said the famous Monsieur Brillat Sa- 
varin, the immortal author of ‘‘ The Physiology of 
Taste,’ which, with De Tocqueville’s ‘“*‘ Democracy 
in America,” is the greatest work of the present age ; 
and he is right. The poor in Paris have the means 
of instruction and of enjoyment spread before them, 
—the only means by which enlightened humanity 
can expect to alleviate their sufferings. 

The poor of Europe, it must be recollected, are 
very different from the indigent classes in this coun- 
try: they are, with very few exceptions, without the 
hope of bettering their condition. All that Govern- 
ment and Christianity can do for them is to fortify 
them against vice, and to make them bear their 
poverty with resignation. It is impossible to make 
all positively happy; and therefore it ought to be the 
care of the government to make the masses at least 
contented. In a community where the arts have 
taken such a deep national! root, as, for instance, in 
France and Italy, it is absolutely necessary to culti- 
vate taste, even among the lower classes, and to use 
painting, sculpture and music as means of civilization. 
Public amusements, partaking of these characteristics, 
become a desideratum ; for such is the peculiarity of 
our nature, that it is sure to degenerate into savagery 
when it is not ennobled by knowledge and the arts. 
The French, with their excitable temperament, would 
have a revolution every six months, if their minds 
were not diverted from it by the superabundance of 
public amusements, provided even at the direct ex- 
pense of the government; and may be, that other 
more sober communities would be less liable to mobs 
and insurrections, if a certain portion of their labor- 
ing population were able “ to blow off the steam” in 
some more agreeable recreation. 

' Men who toil six days in the week, and ten or 
twelve hours a day, require some relaxation ; and ex- 
perience teaches us that if amusements of an innocent 
nature are not within their reach, those of a degrading, 
brutalizing, and therefore far more dangerous, kind 
will be resorted to. In France, the government is 
not satisfied that persons should be found willing to 
entertain the people with theatrical representations ; 
but assists, by direct taxation, the principal theatres 
in the capital and the provinces, in order that good 
tragedy, good comedy, and good music, as means of 
ennobling human nature, may not lack the necessary 
21* 








means of support, ‘and that the managers of these 
theatres may not be obliged to descend to mere clap- 
trap, or to senseless show-pieces, which would vitiate 
the public taste, for the sake of filling their houses. 
The utmost decorum is preserved in all those theatres ; 
and such is the public sense of propriety, that scenes 
in the remotest degree resembling those which 
are witnessed in England, and, alas! also in this 
country, would not be tolerated for a single instant. 
A theatre in France is a public drawing-room, where 
the lower classes strive to prove by their conduct, 
that in all the essentials of civilization they are not 
inferior to the higher orders; and where the most 
perfect equality exists conjointly with agreeable and 
refined manners. 

The numerous public exhibitions of painting, 
statuary, manufactures, and objects of agriculture 
which may every day be enjoyed without a farthing’s 
contribution, are another means of civilizing the 
laboring classes without expense or annoyance to the 
wealthy. The galleries of the Louvre and of Ver- 
sailles are thrown open to the day laborer as to the 
prince; only foreigners and travelers obtain, from 
the Minister of the Interior, tickets for separate ad- 
mission, On certain days appropriated to their use. 
The beautiful galleries of Bologna, Florence, Rome 
and Naples, as indeed those of Dresden, Munich and 
Vienna, are in the same manner thrown open to the 
public at large; and the higher classes do not seem to 
be in the least disconcerted by their presence. It is not 
the lazzarone or the street-beggar that the keepers and 
overseers of these institutions have to watch, in 
order to prevent the handling and mutilating of ob- 
jects of art; but the English gentleman, or him who 
assumes that title on the Continent of Europe. It is 
to preserve her from the vulgar touch of the Exglish, 
that even ‘ Justice,” at St. Peter’s, wears a sheet- 
iron frock, which the sexton kindly withdraws for a 
lira; and it is the British mob in Italy and France 
that requires surveillance wherever people meet on 
public occasions. 

The Italians nowhere show their high and ancient 
civilization so much as on public occasions. It is 
not sufficient for a people to govern their political 
conduct by law, and to regulate the relation which 
they bear to their rulers; they must also learn to live 
together socially, without infringing on each other’s 
convenience, and still less on their mutual rights. 
The laws of etiquette and of public decorum are as 
essential as those which regulate the descent of pro- 
perty. The humane treatment of the laboring classes 
is as much a right the latter may claim in a civilized 
community, as protection against political misrule 
and oppression. At the late riots in Bohemia, and 
especially in Prague, the insurgents were asked by 
the military authorities what they wanted, and the 
answer was, “‘ humane treatment; we are satisfied 
with our wages, and can live by them; but we want 
to be treated as men, and not as wild beasts !” 

One of the most striking instances of propriety in 
the masses, based upon a proper confidence reposed 
in them by the upper classes, is afforded annually at 
the Carnival of Florence. The Tuscan capital bears 
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at every step the mark of a high degree of civiliza- 
tion; and the people, though extravagantly fond of 
pleasure and publit amusements, always conduct 
themselves with great decency and propriety. The 
most astonishing thing, however, to an Englishman, 
must be the conduct of the very mob at the Veglioni 
—the ceremony with which the Florentines bury 
their carnival. 

On the evening preceding Ash Wednesday, the 
theatre della Pergola is converted into a large ball- 
room. The pit is laid over with boards, so as to be 
on a level with the stage; while the boxes are, as 
usual, filled with ladies and gentlemen of the higher 
classes. The passage from the pit to the boxes and 
galleries is unobstructed, and masks may enter and 
accost freely whom they please, without being con- 
sidered impertinent or intrusive. Coachmen, fisher- 
men, lacqueys, chambermaids and scullions may be 
seen at the Veglioni joining in the dance, talking 
familiarly with their own masters and mistresses, or 
quizzing them, when masked, with their adventures, 
of which but too often they know more than they are 
required ; and all this is carried on without the slight- 
est unpleasant interruption or disagreeable feeling on 
either part. Jmprovisatort halt at every box graced 
by a handsome woman, and, in return for their com- 
plimentary zmpromptus, are invited to sup, or re- 
quested to take wine,* though the party in the box 
and the improvisatore (often a person of low rank 
and with very little education) have never seen each 
other before, and may, in all probability, never see 
each other again. 

The most astonishing thing, however, is the con- 
clusion of the feast, during which the lights are ex- 
tinguished in all the boxes, and at last, to the infinite 
joy of the multitude, the great chandelier, with its 
two or three hundred wax tapers, let down in the pit. 
Here a thousand white handkerchiefs are ready to ex- 
tinguish them—all without noise or screams, and 
without doing the least damage to either the chande- 
lier or the candles. The people in the boxes, as well 
as those in the pit and galleries, remain till this cere- 
mony is performed, when the whole motley group, 
consisting of dukes, princes, counts, merchants, me- 
chanics, day-laborers, porters, hackmen and livery 
servants, with their fair partners, leave the house to- 
gether, in the dark, without a single person being in- 
commoded, crowded, elbowed, or even spoken to in 
a manner that might be called rude or improper. 

Such a feast as that celebrated in London, at one 
of the queen’s theatres, would be accompanied by an 
universal break-up, the pocketing of all the candles, 
if not of more valuable objects, and the emptying of 
the mass into the streets amid screams and yells, to 
silence which would require an armed police or a 
sheriff’s posse. Meanwhile half the ladies in the 
boxes would have fainted, and the scene would re- 


* To those of our readers who are not acquainted with 
the Italian eustom of eating, drinking and receiving com- 
pany in their private boxes, many of which are large 
enough to contain sofas, dining and card-tables, &c., the 
little abuse, or rather the entire absence of every thing 
like abuse, made of this privilege, must necessarily be a 
fresh source of astonishment. 


semble more the morning after a battle, than the 
burying of so gay and harmless a fellow as an Italian 
carnival. And yet who can deny the political, and 
we may add moral and intellectual, superiority of the 
population of smoky London over that of the most 
ancient city of sunny Italy? It is the social degrada- 
tion of the masses which makes honest John Bull an 
object of dread to the educated, and his presence a 
nuisance wherever men of refinement and taste con- 
gregate for rational amusement. An Englishman is 
not satisfied with closing the door on all who are not 
on terms of social equality with himself; he also 
avoids the contact of the lower orders in public, and, 
by that very means, contributes to that social de- 
gradation which makes their contact so little de- 
sirable. 

The Prado of Madrid has done more for the social 
good feelings of the Spaniards, and for the preserva- 
tion of the chivalrous qualities of their race, amid the 
horrors and crimes of a protracted civil war, than all 
the ameliorations of the government which were in- 
troduced since 1812 in that unhappy country. There, 
at the national jubilee, the cordial and easy inter- 
course between the different classes of society, and 
the natural civility and urbanity of the Spaniards 
were maintained in spite of the horrors of the Inqui- 
sition, the fury of political factions, and the frequent 
and sudden changes of government with which Spain 
has been visited since the Hapsburg dynasty became 
extinct. There is still a native grace with which the 
water-carrier of Madrid lights his cigar from that of 
the Don or the Prime Minister in the Prado; there the 
wife of the modest calesero* still imitates successfully 
the manners of the marchesa, in receiving and intro- 
ducing her friends. At the Prado and in the church 
all Spaniards are equal: would to Heaven they were 
so before the law! 

The Champs Elysées and the Tuileries do the office 
of the Prado in Paris. There, children with their 
bonnes, the laborer and the idler, the rentier and the 
beggar, the duke and the artisan, the depety and his 
constituents, are commingling in cheequered groups 
for the same common purpose of innocent amuse- 
ment; no one dreaming that exclusiveness would 
heighten the enjoyment; each rejoicing at a scene 
which, in many respects, resembles a public drawing- 
room. But the most perfect democratic feast is the 
Prater of Vienna, on a fine afternoon in the months 
of April or May. 

Early in the afternoon of such a national holyday, 
the whole population of the capital of the Austrian 
empire are on their pilgrimage to this most beautiful 
island in the Danube, which is large enough to con- 
tain a million of people, and surpasses in extent seve- 
ral times the area of the city. The line of carriages 
is generally formed at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
reaches from the emperor’s castle down the Kohd- 
markt, the Graben (the residence of the American 
Minister, and the hospitable U. 8. Consul, Mr. 
Schwartz,) the place of St. Stephen, and the street 
of the Red Castle, across the bridge over the Danube 
and the suburb Jégerzeil—in all about two miles. 

* Coachman. , 
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At the end of this suburb the Prater commences, with 
a most beautiful sixfold row of chestnuts. Two of 
these enclose the promenade for the people on horse- 
back, two that for the people in carriages, and the 
rest are appropriated to pedestrians. That for car- 
riages is wide enough to contain three of the largest 
vehicles abreast, and it is usually a triple line which 
is here formed on a pleasant afternoon in the spring, 
before the people of fashion have deserted the city 
for a sojourn in the surrounding country, or on their 
estates in the interior. The Prater is several times 
as large as all the parks of London taken together, 
and is joined to the Brigittenau, another most de- 
lightful summer retreat, which is likewise opened to 
the public, with the humane inscription over the 
gates—‘ Dedicated to all mankind, as a place of 
amusement, by one who loves them.” This inscrip- 
tion was placed there by Emperor Joseph, as a lesson 
to the nobility, who formerly enjoyed its exquisite 
drives to the exclusion of the masses. ‘If I desired 
to be exclusively among my equals,” observed the 
indignant emperor, ‘‘I should be obliged to descend 
to the tomb of my ancestors !” 

But the principal distinction between the parks of 
London and the Prater of Vienna consists in this, 
that in the London parks the different orders of 
society are kept as distinct and separate as the trades 
in the Lord Mayor’s procession. ‘The coach 
people” remain in their coaches, the hack people 
in their hacks, and the poor pedestrian hobbles along, 
secretly envying the beasts in Kensington Garden, 
who alone, of all the lower creation, enjoy the 
society of the nobility, and with whom, as Sir Sydney 
Smith once observed, Lord Brougham spends all his 
spare time when preparing himself for a parliament- 
ary campaign. 

Not so in the Prater. ‘The manner in which the 
lines of carriages are formed shows suifliciently the 
little regard paid to external distinctions. The car- 
riage of Prince Metternich may be preceded by a 
hack, then comes, perhaps, the private carriage of a 
banker, then that of a wealthy butcher or blacksmith, 
then that of the emperor, which again is followed by 
a number of hacks, and so on. But this is not the 
only familiarity which may be noticed among the 
different orders of society. Presently you arrive at 
a succession of coffee-houses, with innumerable 
carved tables and benches in front of them, where 
ices, chocolate and other refreshments are served, 
and where several exquisite bands of music entertain 
the guests and the passers by. Here a large crowd 
is usually collected, and here the nobility and the 
emperor’s family alight, and, without any distinction 
in the shape of guards or servants, mix with the 
people. There is no mawkish sensibility, no dread 
of being confounded with the mass, no fear of being 
elbowed by clowns. 

From thirty to fifty thousand people visit the Prater 
on such an afternoon, and not less than three thousand 
carriages may be seen on that occasion ; that of the 
emperor being only distinguished by its greater sim- 
plicity, and its plain gray livery. In the interior of 
the Prater, rope-dancers, jugglers, mountebanks, and 





the never failing ‘‘ Punch and Judy,” amuse the mul- 
titude, who, in the innumerable taverns and restaz- 
rants, find the most substantial means of protracting 
their presence to a tolerably late hour. Yet, in spite 
of the general gaiety, there is nothing that interferes 
with decorum, no signs of intoxication, no want of 
mutual respect and politeness—nothing that the most 
scrupulous sense of propriety would not tolerate in a 
room. The lower classes strive to imitate the man- 
ners of the higher orders, and the latter endeavor, by 
their affability, to smooth over the distinctions which 
historical changes and the unequal distribution of 
property have created among men. The poor classes 
feel that they enjoy themselves as much as those 
above them in society; and the latter have a nod of 
recognition, a friendly “‘ how d’ye do?” for those 
who would otherwise look upon them simply as their 
tormentors. 

We may laugh at the political blunders committed, 
time and again, by the French people—at their little 
tact, notwithstanding their numerous dear-bought ex- 
perience in framing constitutions—their love of 
military glory and distinction, and a thousand other 
follies, which prevent their being governed by ra- 
tional laws; yet socially they are by far the most 
emancipated people in Christendom. The abstract 
dignity of man is perhaps nowhere more fully recog- 
nized than in France. Society, in France, in a mea- 
sure, atones for the political injustice of the govern- 
ment. In England the case is reversed; society 
there seems to be bent on revenging itself for the 
political concessions wrung from them by the sturdy 
industrious classes. 

In France the poor man is not absolutely miserable 
—not entirely avoided as a leper—not considered 
merely as a candidate for the alms-house or the gal- 
lows. The French people may suffer injustice; but 
the time is past for their rulers to offer them in- 
dignities. 

There is but one day in the year in which all 
Russia is momentarily on terms of equality—that is 
Easter Sunday. On that day, in imitation of true 
Christianity, which it seems the Russians do feel 
once a year, the poorest serf embraces his master, 
and, kissing him, exclaims—‘“ Christ has risen for 
us.” But the fetters of the bondman, which seem to 
fall to the ground on that day, are riveted again on 
the day following: the ceremony is a mere memento, 
nothing more. In Germany, Italy and France these 
mementoes are more frequent, though less solemn. 
They occur, in fact, daily, as often as the wealthy 
are brought in contact with the poor, at some place 
dedicated to their joint recreation—they there at least 
meet as members of the same family. 

And I could wish that such public places of recrea- 
tion, in the shape of promenades, parks, gardens, 
and the like, wou!d exist on a more enlarged scale in 
our own country—places whére the rich and the 
poor, the professional gentleman and his client, the 
merchant and the drayman, the manufacturer and the 
operative, the master-mechanic and his workman, 
may at least once in twenty-four hours—or ‘perhaps 
once a week—commingle on terms of equality. It 
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would be a memento to the prosperous to remember 
the poor, and soften a thousand prejudices in the 
breasts of those who are now but too easily disposed 
to hate and envy them. They would, at least in a 
degree, take the sting from partisan politics, and con- 
gregate men on the universal platform of humanity. 

Men never collect in masses, for the purpose of 
innocent enjoyment, without the spirit of humanity 
presiding over them. Man, in his natural state, is 
fond of his fellow-beings; for we are all gregarious 
animals, destined to live in society, without which 
we cannot improve our condition. Coteries and 
cliques will exist in all cities, and are, in a measure, 
inseparable from a high state of civilization ; but no- 
thing ought to prevent at least ove great reunion of 
all classes, where every individual may feel that he 
is reciprocally bound to all—where national feelings 
and national manners may be created for the com- 
mon benefit of the whole country. 

We could wish that every one of our Atlantic, and, 
we might add, Western cities might contain, in some 
beautiful situation in its immediate neighborhood, a 
public garden, or a park of some two or three miles 
in length, where the fashionable lady might take her 
drive, where the idler might while away an hour in 





familiar confab with the woods, and wher€ the eyes 
of children might be delighted with flowers. Ladies 
and their followers would, we feel assured, find it 
quite as agreeable to take a walk in the park, and to 
breathe soft nonsense in the fragrant breeze, as to 
make the round of the fashionable stores in town, in 
that most detestable occupation of ‘‘ shopping;’’ and 
husbands and fathers would certainly not be the losers 
by it at the end of the year, when settling the bills of 
the milliner. Nature did not intend to lavish all her 
gifts indiscriminately on one and the same people. 
The attentive observer will find that the principle of 
compensation exists among nations as with indi- 
viduals. A people like ourselves, at liberty to cull 
from all, and to adopt that which most agrees with 
the genius of our institutions, ought to exercise some 
discrimination in its imitation of foreign manners. We 
are not oppressed by the burthen of two thousand 
years’ history ; and in making the experience of our 
predecessors our own, are not compelled to imitate 
their follies. We have done well to adopt the major 
part of the political institutions of England; but 
Heaven protect us from her artificial society! Let 
us prudently preserve the kernel and throw away the 
husk. 





THE MINIATURE. 





BY MRS. JULIET H. L. CAMPBELL. 





Dear cousin, I ’ve gazed on this image 
Of meekness and beauty so long, 

That its spell has enraptured my spirit, 
And awakened my lyre to song. 

I would that some fairy would furnish 
The words to be woven in verse, 

For my language is weak and unfitted 
The charms of that face to rehearse. 


That brow has the brightness of morning— 
Those tresses the sable of night, 

Save just where the day looks upon them, 
There gleams a soft track of moonlight : 
That cheek shames the lip of the sea-shell— 

So warm and so soft is its glow— 
While those fingers just fall on the bosom, 
Like snow flakes descending on snow. 


LONELY 





The blue and the brightness of heaven 

Have met in those soft beaming eyes ; 
They remind us of violets nursing 

The sunbeams just caught from the skies. 
Their glances of gentleness, cousin, 

Have thrown an enchantment round you— 
And I fear if I gaze on them longer, 

My heart will turn worshiper too. 


Take back, then, and cherish the semblance 
Of her you have won for your bride— 
Whose goodness enchains your affection, 
While her loveliness wakens your pride. 
And take with it many kind wishes 
That Heaven may prosper your love, 
Whose beauty, though “ of the earth—earthy’’— 
Shall beam with new glory above. 


HOURS. 





BY HERBERT N. STOKES. 





AvRORA comes, in purple chariot drawn, 

And scatters night away, and brings the dawn— 

The sluggish clouds attendant on the night 

Throw off their mantle and reflect the light, 

Or, melted into vapor, shun the day, 

And vanish into air and pass away. 

A thousand glories now around me throng 

And beg to be admitted in my song, 

But no, alas! my heart is sad the while, 

Though sweeter were your charms I could not smile. 





In some dark wood, or in some valley deep, 

By murmuring fountains and where willows weep, 
Thither retracting from the laughing crew 

You ’ll trace my footsteps by the morning dew. 
With wandering, curious eyes and listening ears, 
To hear my vows or mark a mourner’s tears. 

O, meddling stranger! if of manly heart, 

For but a moment pause, and then depart ; 

Nor think me selfish here because alone 

I mourn for millions as I mourn for one. 
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TWO PICTURES. 


A TALE OF NEW YORK ARISTOCRACY. 





BY CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 





Nature, that made the ivy-leaf and lily, 
Not of one warp and woof hath made us all! Willis. 


PICTURE I. 

How bright the dew-drop trembling on the half- 
opened rose-buds—how graceful the bend of the lily, 
as the morning wind steals its fragrant breath—and 
how merry the trill of the robin swinging from the 
cherry-tree bough, making his dainty fare from the 
ripe, clustering fruit! But not half so bright the dew- 
drops as the eyes of sweet Lizzie Moore, nor so 
graceful and white the bending lily as her own swan- 
like neck, or the notes of yon airy songster as musical 
as the voice of dear Lizzie, bounding across the lawn 
—cheeks glowing—ringlets dancing—and little feet 
skimming like butterflies the dewy grass. 

** Mother—dear mother—Helen—such news—such 
news! A letter from—O I am almost out of breath— 
there mother, do read—a letter from—from Cousin 
Ida!” 

‘From Cousin Ida!” exclaimed Helen, dropping 
the dasher back into the rich yellow butter-milk, 
‘from Cousin Ida!—what for—what does she say?” 

“OQ, only think! she is coming here,” returned 
Lizzie, ‘“‘ coming to—” 

‘**Coming here!” almost screamed Helen, clapping 
her hands, ‘‘ O how glad I am!” 

Mrs. Moore finished reading the joyful letter, and 
with a smile of pleasure said, as she returned it to 
Lizzie— 

‘Indeed Iam very glad. Dear Ida! she will be a 
stranger among us—but we must do all we can to 
make her happy while she stays with us.” 

** A month! only think, a whole month,” cried 
Lizzie, ‘‘O what good times we will have!” 

** Only a month!” interrupted Helen—* but when 
will she be here?” 

“Next week,” replied Mrs. Moore. ‘‘Go and 


’ answer your cousin’s letter, Lizzie, and I will adda 


few lines to assure her how welcome she will be.” 
Mrs. Moore and the mother of Ida Taylor were 
sisters. They were the daughters of a respectable 
farmer, residing in a beautiful inland village. Their 
father was a man of liberal views, and of well culti- 
vated mind, and their mother all that a mother should 
be. Asa matter of course, therefore, the education 
of the two girls was the best the country could afford 
—their tastes and minds constantly improving from 
the small but well selected library of their father, 
while their skill in housewifery was such as did credit 
to their excellent mother, and their own industry. 








Early in life, each had married the man of her choice. 
Robert Moore, the husband of the eldest, was also a 
farmer, and upon the death of his wife’s father, which 
happened soon after their marriage, the young couple 
had readily acceded to the request of the widow, and 
removed from their own neat little cottage to the 
noble old homestead. Here they still dwelt—and 
across the very lawn where her mother had sported 
when a child, did our little Lizzie first intrude so un- 
ceremoniously upon the notice of the reader. 

William Taylor, the husband of the younger sister, 
was at the time of his marriage a thrifty shopkeeper 
in the village, industrious, and ambitious of gain. 
Tired at length of the slow accumulation of dollars 
and cents, with the whisperings of avarice prompting 
him on, Taylor resolved to quit the peaceful village 
which offered so little to support his craving desires, 
and remove to the city of New York, the El Dorado 
of his imagination. And thus the two sisters, with 
whom a day had never yet passed without the kiss of 
sisterly love—whose hopes and fears, joys and sor- 
rows, had ever been mutual, were now separated— 
the one left to all the peaceful, pure enjoyments of 
country life; the other to mingle in the giddy vortex 
of the city. The minutia of Taylor’s city career is 
an every day story. He grew rich, and with riches 
pride and ambition were made the household gods; 
and the hearts of both husband and wife from that 
time had but little in common with their early rela- 
tives and friends; the one, absorbed ever in the busy 
rush of Wall and Pearl streets—the other, the prey 
of fashion, and of the hundred dear friends whom 
the magic spell of gold called around her. 

It is true, letters, messages, or some trifling gift, had 
been occasionally interchanged between the sisters, 
yet they had never met since their first separation, 
and their children had grown up as strangers. With 
the parents the season of youth had passed away, 
and their feet already pressing upon life’s declivity 
leading to the grave, when the anticipated visit of 
her dear niece Ida broke like a sunbeam upon the 
affectionate heart of Mrs. Moore. 

The pretty letter of Lizzie to her cousin, flowing 
from a heart as pure as the snowy page on which it 
was written, was sent off by the evening mail, and 
from that time until the day Ida was expected to 
arrive, all was joyful anticipation within and about 
the homestead—even the very swallows seemed to 
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twitter more cheerfully in their graceful flights around 
the old chimney, while, as light and as airy, flew the 
two girls from the little summer-house to the favorite 
seat beneath the old elm, from parlor to bed-room, 
and from kitchen to pantry, that nothing might be 
left undone to give pleasure to their expected guest. 

What a declicious evening was that for one accus- 
tomed only to the smoky atmosphere and circum- 
scribed view to be found in the city, upon which Ida 
Taylor arrived at the residence of her uncle. As 
they descended the hill, at the bottom of which, 
among graceful elms and towering oaks, nestled the 
neat cottages of the villagers, the sun had already 
disappeared, but the light clouds were still floating in 
a sea of gold and azure, and his parting beams yet 
lingered upon the hills, and played amid the forest 
boughs. 

** What a picture!” exclaimed Ida, leaning from 
the carriage window. 

** Lovely indeed!’ added young Ellery, who, with 
his bride, an intimate of Ida’s, were now on a tour 
of pleasure, and had volunteered to leave the latter at 
her uncle’s. ‘ Lovely indeed! I could almost fancy 
myself again in Switzerland, or amid the lovely vales 
of Italy. Look, Miss Taylor—see, Serena—observe 
how minutely the mirrored surface of the river, re- 
flects every branch, every cloud, nay, the very birds; 
and the spray from that beautiful water-fall, viewed 
in this golden light, seems as a shower of opals.” 

The carriage had now reached nearly the centre of 
the village, when Ida said— 

“T wonder in which of these houses I am to find 
my relatives?” 

*‘T have discovered it for you, I am sure,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Ellery; ‘‘do you see that very old- 
fashioned house yonder? No, you cannot see it 
now—it has disappeared behind those gigantic trees— 
there, now look—yes, you may be certain that is the 
house, for see, with usage equally old-fashioned as 
the domicile, the whole family are pouring forth to 
meet you. What absurdity!” 

Ida colored, but made no reply. 

“ Well,” continued Mrs. Ellery, ‘‘I hope you will 
not be surfeited with kisses from the old uncle and 
aunt, and your sun-burnt, freckled cousins! I must 
say, Ida, I pity you.” 

Ida colored still more deeply, and in a hesitating 
manner replied— 

“Indeed I know nothing of these people, and 
probably should never have seen them, had not our 
physician ordered me to the country for pure air and 
exercise—but I assure you I shall allow no such 
familiarities as you speak of !” 

Mrs. Ellery was right. That old-fashioned house 
was the identical one; and very true, too, in the spirit 
of old-fashioned hospitality, the family had assembled 
at the gate to welcome Ida. And a beautiful group 
they were, too, to look upon. First, there was Mr. 
Moore, with his silver locks bared to the evening 
breeze—and, leaning on his arm, Mrs. Moore, in her 
neat gingham dress and snowy cap, while the sweet 
happy faces of Helen and Lizzie, bright with eager 
expectancy and joy, completed the picture. 





As the carriage stopped, Mr. Moore advanced and 
kindly received his niece, then taking her hand led 
her to her aunt, who, as she fondly embraced her, 
wept tears of joy. The girls next, witha graceful- 
ness and ease which astonished those within the car- 
riage, affectionately welcomed their cousin. It was 
Ida, not they who were embarrassed ; for there was a 
native elegance and propriety of demeanor about 
these country cousins, which abashed as much as it 
surprised her. With the same true hospitality, Mr. 
Moore then pressed the friends of Ida to alight; nor 
needed they much persuasion. The air of comfort 
which breathed around, was too tempting to be ex- 
changed for the cold civilities of an inn, and in a few 
moments Mr. and Mrs. Ellery found themselves gladly 
partaking the kindness of those whom the latter had 
termed such ‘‘ absurd people.” 

A delicious supper already awaited them under the 
favorite old elm—such fresh, tempting strawberries ! 
such rich cream—such snowy bread, and fragrant 
butter ! 

The evening passed off pleasantly. Mrs. Moore 
had many questions to ask Ida of her parents, who, 
seeing her friend Mrs. Ellery too much engaged to 
notice her, answered cheerfully all inquiries. Mr. 
Moore was much entertained with the lively discourse 
of Mr. Ellery, while the fashionable bride poured forth 
a tirade upon sotrées, operas, matinées, and her own 
brilliant trowsseax, calculated, as she thought, to be- 
wilder the senses of the unsophisticated girls before 
her. 

*‘Upon my word,” exclaimed Mrs. Ellery, popping 
her head into the little sleeping-room of Ida, just as 
the sisters had left their cousin to her repose, “ these 
cousins of yours are nice little bodies—really quite 
distingué for the country. Where in the world did 
they find so much manner! not surely among these 
old trees or hum-drum viliagers!” 

“Then you think they are not really quite outré 
after all?” cried Ida, delighted, beginning now to. 
feel a littlke more satisfied at the fate of being con- 
nected so nearly with zobodies ! 

“* Outré ! no indeed—they are charming little crea- 
tures, and I believe Frank is already half in love 
with them both. And how exceedingly comfortable 
every thing is! why one would think Phyfe himself 
had fingered those pretty curtains—and then these 
little vases of flowers, how tastefully they are 
arranged. Well, some fairy must preside here—good 
night, darling.” And, kissing her young friend, Mrs. 
Ellery tripped back to her own apartment. 

The character of Ida Taylor may be easily defined. 
She was naturally an amiable girl—much the same, 
perhaps, as her mother had been at her age—with 
talents which, had they been directed aright, would 
have made her both happier and wiser. Yet she had 
been so accustomed, even from early childhood, to 
view the world only through the microscope of wealth 
and fashion, that all which came not within the range 
of its lens sunk into insignificance before her. She 
was a mere puppet in the hands of Fashion and self- 
styled ‘‘ good society” —her faith was pinned upon the 
laws of others—not of those whose standing she con- 
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sidered as inferior to her own; but of those to whose 
envied heaven she was ever on the ascent. Their 
codes, their opinions, their manners were Daguwerre- 
otyped in her. She began to regard herself as one of 
the old aristocracy—talked of parvenus and the 
canaule—not for the world would she have visited a 
friend, no matter how near the tie which connected 
them, if she resided in an unfashionable street, and 
to walk on the east side of Broadway would have 
been degradation. As to the gentlemen, an imperial 
and a moustache were indispensable to her favor— 
Soretgners she preferred—their air was more dis- 
tingué, and they waltzed more divinely. Mr. Taylor 
lived in handsome style, for Fortune had been most 
bountiful,—his children were sent to the most ex- 
pensive schools—they were allowed carte-blanche at 
Stewart’s and elsewhere; and when he saw his 
spacious suite of rooms furnished towt-d-fait Frangais, 
and filled with breathing modes de Paris, Mr. Taylor 
considered himself a happy man. 

Late hours and the constant excitation of fashion- 
able gayeties had somewhat impaired the health of 
Ida, and given an air of lassitude to her very pretty 
countenance. A physician was consulted—country 
air and rural quiet prescribed, and, as already seen, 
Ida arrived at the beautiful village where her uncle 
dwelt, an exotic amid those lovely wild-flowers which 
bloomed around his threshold. 

To those whose life has been passed amid the sim- 
plicity and unpretending courtesies of the country, 
there is novelty at least in the manner and bearing of 
two such high-bred, fashionable girls as Ida and her 
friend, although it must be acknowledged the effect 
produced upon the artless sisters leaned rather to the 
side of mirth. Like the town ladies of Squire Thorn- 
hill, immortalized by the pen of Goldsmith, there was 
the same attempt made to@azzle and confound the 
simplicity of the two sisters, as that practiced upon 
the daughters of the good vicar; too palpable indeed 
to be misunderstood, yet far from indulging what 
might perhaps be termed a pardonable ridicule, they 
only grieved to find the tastes and feelings of their 
beloved Ida so little in unison with their own. 

At length both fair friends wearied of introducing 
and enlarging upon topics which they had the morti- 
fication to find excited neither envy nor curiosity, and 
began insensibly to conform more to the good sense 
of their companions, and they could but feel respect 
for those whom they had come thither prepared to 
look upon with contempt and inferiority. The new- 
married pair remained some days with Mrs. Moore, 
and then left, to continue their projected tour of the 
lakes. 

Deprived of the magical influence of her friend 
Mrs. Ellery, much of the artificial gloss of Ida’s 
character disappeared, and never perhaps had she 
been more truly happy, and certainly never had she 
appeared more charming than when, heedless for 
once of form and effect, she entered into the daily 
pleasures and pursuits of her cousins. But Ida was 
heartless. “Pour m’ amuser” was her motto, and 
although, as before stated, much of the artificial gloss 
of manner had worn off, the selfishness of her charac- 








ter still predominated over the force of example and 
momentary resolves. 

A few months prior to Ida’s visit, Herman Weston 
had established himself in the village as a physician, 
Since his arrival he had been a frequent visiter at 
Mr. Moore’s, and many there were who had already 
classed him as a lover of the blushing Helen; but 
when Ida suddenly burst upon his view, with all the 
refined airs and pretty coquetries practiced from her 
cradle, the guileless Helen appeared no longer to 
attract his regard. It was soon evident that the young 
physician had become deeply enamored with the fair 
city cousin—but he worshiped at a distance, for he 
was well aware that the tastes, the habits of Ida, the 
sphere of affluence in which she was accustomed to 
move, illy accorded with his secluded life and poverty, 
and that 


“Tt were all one 
To love some bright particular star 
And think to wed tt.” 


Ida soon discovered the impression she had made, 
and the spirit of coquetry and gratified vanity was 
rife within her. Weston was evidently the beau of 
the village, and a little flirtation suggested itself to 
her mind, as being not only a decided triumph over 
the village girls, but a means of amusement for the 
time being. Her witching net was therefore spread, 
and in its meshes the unsuspecting Weston became 
at once entangled, and so skillfully did she manage 
the game, that not a doubt of her sincerity even sug- 
gested itself to the frank, ingenuous minds of her 
cousins. 

Two persons are slowly walking in a little grove 
on the river banks, through whose swaying branches 
the moonbeams gleam brightly down upon the sil- 
vered rush of a water-fall, leaping from rock to rock, 
as if in haste to meet the placid river gliding so 
peacefully from out the Iris-hued curtains of the mist. 
The Katy-dids call to each other from the tree-tops, 
in mocking tones affirming that ‘“‘ Katy-did” and 
“ Katy-did n’t,” and the night-hawk utters his wail- 
ing cry from mid-heaven—then swooping gracefully, 
flutters for a moment over the earth, and wheels again 
to his starry circuit. It was one of those calm and 
heavenly evenings, when it would seem that Trath 
alone would dare walk the earth—but, alas! how 
often is the holiness of Nature’s most lovely scenes 
perverted ! 

‘‘ And is it then really possible, that you, whose 
life has been passed amid the intoxicating gayeties of 
the city, can prefer the monotonous life we lead in the 
country !” 

‘Call it not monotonous,” cried Ida, fixing her 
dark hazel eye upon the animated countenance of 
her companion, ‘‘when Nature is continually pre- 
senting her varied scenes of beauty and grandeur! 
What has the city to offer in comparison ?—there, all 
is false—here, all is real, uncorrupted by art!” 

‘“‘ There are but few, Miss Taylor,” replied Weston, 
‘“‘ who have the heart to appreciate as truly as you do 
the calm pleasures of Nature.” 

‘Then must they, indeed, be different from me!” 
answered Ida. ‘OI could list forever to the music 
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of these falling waters, I could roam untired through 
these charming “woods, nor ever weary of the song 
of birds, or of the beautiful flowers whose fragrance 
greets me at every step.” 

‘* And would you be content to pass your life amid 
these scenes?” exclaimed Weston, forgetting the re- 
straint he had imposed upon himself. 

‘*O I should be too happy,” answered Ida naively, 
‘and with the friends I love!” 

‘¢ May I may be classed in that envied number, 
Ida—Miss Taylor?” cried Weston. 

‘*O to be sure,” she answered, in a manner totally 
different, and laughing carelessly, for she saw she 
had brought her victim to the very verge of avowing 
his love. This she wished to avoid, and therefore, 
with infinite tact, instantly changed the conversation. 
Although disappointed, Herman Weston pressed her 
hand that night at. parting, with almost the happy 
conviction that he was beloved. 

‘** Dear Ida,”’ cried Lizzie, folding her arms around 
the neck of her cousin, as they sat that night in the 
little moonlit porch, her eyes filling with tears, ‘‘ how 
sorry I am you must go to-morrow—we shall miss 
you so much, dear coz!” 

‘* And there are others who will miss you too,” in- 
terrupted Helen archly. “I know of one at least, 
who, at the very mention of your departure, de- 
serves to be dubbed ‘Knight of the Rueful Counte- 
nance!” 

**Oh, you mean the knight of the pill-boxe#the 
subduing Herman,” cried Ida carelessly. ‘I shall 
leave him, Helen, to the healing balm of your kind 
words and sympathizing sighs.” 

‘‘He loves you, Ida, indeed he does,’’ continued 
Helen. 

** Loves me! ridiculous!” replied Ida; ‘*I should 
think myself rather above his aim—a mere country 
doctor !” 

** Why, Ida, how you speak,” said Lizzie, in un- 
affected amazement. ‘I thought you liked him—you 
have always appeared to prefer his society to any 
other.” 

**O nonsense, Lizzie! I like him, indeed! Why 
he is well enough, child—you need not look so dis- 
tressed—and has made a capital beau.” 

** And is that ali you think of him, Ida!” asked 
Helen—‘ is it possible !” 

And long after they retired to their peaceful 
couch, did the pure-minded sisters truly lament the 
probable disappointment awaiting poor Herman 
Weston. 

At an early hour the next morning, accompanied 
by her uncle, Ida left the kind, hospitable roof of her 
relatives. 

‘Here, Helen,” she cried, as she tripped down the 
walk, throwing her a rose carelessly plucked in pass- 
ing, ‘‘ here, bestow this as my parting gift upon your 
‘Knight of the Rueful Countenance!’” Then gaily 
laughing, she sprang into the chaise, and kissing her 
hand to the little group, soon left the village far be- 
hind, reckless of all save those scenes of gayety to 
which each revolve of the wheels was rapidly bear- 
ing her. “ 





° 
PICTURE II. . 

The glowing landscape of hill and valley—of 
mighty forests—of sparkling waters, gemming as 
diamonds the emerald-robed meadows—“ the sheltered 
cot—the cultivated farm,” must now disappear from 
our picture; and in lieu thereof, we are looking upon 
the crowded, tumultuous streets of the city. The 
countless throng, ever on the move, are before us— 
luxury and want—the rich man and the beggar—hap- 
piness and misery—blooming health and ghastly dis- 
ease, all pouring alike to the same goal—death and 
oblivion ! 

Fronting one of those lovely parks in the city of 
New York, upon which the wearied eye may with 
pleasure repose, and where the bright sparkling foun- 
tain comes leaping and dancing to the sun, stands 
the residence of Mr. Taylor. Carriages are whirling 
to the door, and a gay throng are lightly tripping up 
the marble steps; for it is the matinée of the fashion- 
able inmates. 

Robed in the very extreme of elegance and fashion, 
Ida languidly receives the compliments of her own 
sex, and the flatteries of the other. While thus agree- 
ably occupied, a servant entered, and presented be- 
tween his white-gloved fingers a small silver waiter, 
on which was a billet addressed to Miss Taylor, say- 
ing at the same time that the bearer of the note 
awaited an answer. Slightly bowing an apology to 
those around, Ida broke the seal, and a slight shade 
of vexation passed over her well-schooled counte- 
nance as she read : 

‘* We have just arrived in the city, dear cousin, 
with some friends from H. We are now at Bunker’s, 
in Broadway, and desire earnestly to see our dear 
Ida. Write, if but one line by the bearer, that we 
may know when to expect you. Your own 

“Hien and Lizzie Moore.” 

Ida carelessly twisted the note in her fingers, and 
throwing it back upon the waiter, said, with an air 
of indifference—‘‘ There is no answer ;’ and then 
resumed the flirtation with the exquisite at her side. 
Yet malgré her heartlessness, the pleasure of the 
morning was over; she felt reproached for her con- 
duct, and the wrong she had committed toward her 
affectionate cousins haunted her continually. 

There was always a mystery about cowsins ! more 
perplexity lies couched in that one little word than 
Euclid ever propounded. They are either very be- 
witching, most lovable, engaging, charming little 
creatures—or the most annoying, horrible, not-to-be- 
endured beings that burthen humanity—delightful 
companions, or less to be desired than Macbeth’s 
witches! But of all those who happen to bear about 
that pleasing or unfortunate tie of consanguinity (as 
the case may be) there are none upon whom the 
anathema falls more heavily than those designated 
“country cousins! ‘Country cousins! oh hor- 
rible !” exclaims the fair one, to whom the idea only 
connects itself with some wild, untamed inhabitant of 
the mountains. In the country, amid green fields and 
shady lanes, where they have sprung up indigenous 
with the humble violet and blushing daisy, they are 
well enough; and may there presume to appear “ oz 
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hospitable thoughts intent,” even before the polished 
denizens of the city, who, to escape from the heat 
and turmoil of its limits—from fell fevers and infec- 
tious air—are willing to endure even with complai- 
sance, for a season, these grubs to the family tree! 
But where Nature placed them, there let them remain ; 
nor expect in the saloon of affluence that tolerant 
smile which met theirs under the old trees of their 
native home. The proud exotic, in its marble vase, 
looks down with contempt upon the lowly wild 
flower, whose freshness and purity it would gladly 
attribute ! 

Of this opinion was Ida Taylor—an opinion in 
which it may be feared but too many concur, although 
for the honor of human nature, be it observed, the 
error has not become universal. 

At length the gay throng disappeared from the 
drawing-rooms—the day passed away, and the bril- 
liant chandeliers were already lighted, ere Ida, as if 
suddenly recollecting herself, exclaimed— 

*“O, ma, by the way, did I tell you the Moores 
were in the city?” 

‘Ts it possible?” asked Mrs. Taylor, looking 
pleased. ‘‘ Who told you? Where are they? We 
must go for them immediately.” 

“Why, I received a note from the girls this morn- 
ing,” answered Ida, twisting her long ringlets, and 
looking in the mirror. ‘I believe they are at Bunk- 
er’s—yes, at Bunker’s—but /a, ma, I am sure there is 
no hurry to run after them.” 

‘You sent a message to them, of course, Ida?” said 
Mrs. Taylor. 

“Why no, I did not—it was unnecessary; and 
then really, mamma, I was so beset with that teasing 
Stephens and Adolphus Ellery, that I forgot it.” 

‘Well, we must order the carriage, and repair the 
omission at once,” said Mrs. Taylor; ‘the children 
of my dear sister must not be allowed to pass the 
night under the roof of a stranger.” 

“Why, mother, how absurd!” cried Ida, pouting 
her coral lips. ‘‘ They are well enough, Iam sure, 
where they are—they have friends with them, and, 
for my part, I see no necessity for bringing them 
here !” 

*Tda!” exclaimed Mrs. Taylor, momentarily 
shocked at the heartlessness of her daughter, ‘ not 
bring them here! your cousins! when they were so 
kind to you last summer—why, Ida, I am_ astonished 
at you!” 

Early associations came thronging into the bosom 
of Mrs. Taylor, and she was about to ring and order 
the carriage, when Ida again spoke : 

“And you know this evening is Mrs. Ellery’s 
sotrée, and what in the world could I do with these 
awkward girls!” (now Ida knew they were zot awk- 
ward.) “I certainly should not stay at home for 
them, and as for taking them with me—excusez mor !” 
she cried, shrugging her pretty shoulders. 

“ Yes, but—Ida, my dear—you know—” 

‘And you know,” continued the former, not heed- 
ing the interruption, “you promised to wear that 
magnificent turban, which not even Mrs. D. can 
eclipse. It will be just as well to go to-morrow.” 

22 








Vanity triumphed over newly awakened affections 
and kind feelings in the heart of the weak mother— 
the claims of her sister’s children vanished before the 
important event of displaying her newly imported 
turban amid the fashionables at Mrs. Ellery’s !” 

In the mean while where were our two young 
friends, Helen and Lizzie? How little did they 
imagine the reception of their note! 

From the moment it was hurriedly despatched by 
one of the waiters, they had been in momentary ex- 
pectation of their cousin’s arrival. They were of 
course somewhat disappointed that no answer was 
returned, but then there were many reasons why 
Ida did not write—perhaps she was not at home— 
perhaps she was too much overjoyed to reply, and 
was coming herself immediately—in fine, all reasons 
but the right suggested themselves, and there they 
sat in the spacious drawing-rooms at Bunker’s, 
watching every light form which glided past, or 
tripped up the steps, expecting therein to recognize 
their cousin. They were alone—unknowing and 
unknown, for the friends who had accompanied 
them had already left for a distant part of the city, 
where they found more hospitable relatives than our 
poor girls. The beauty and modesty of the sisters 
attracted not a little attention, and several ladies 
there were who spoke kindly and politely to themn— 
there was something so pure, so unaffectedly simple 
in their demeanor, as forbade all jest at their evidently 
unprotected situation. 

While thus, until a late hour, her cousins were so 
anxiously expecting her or a message, Ida herself, 
surrounded by a bevy of flatterers, found the incense 
offered to her vanity too grateful to bestow more than 
a fleeting thought upon her country relatives. 

It was morning, and, upon leaving the breakfast- 
table, the sisters again took their seats at one of the 
windows of the saloon, in expectation of some mes- 
sage, or of Ida herself. 

‘“‘ My dear young ladies,” said Mrs. Van Courtland, 
an elderly lady who had come into the city, for a few 
days, from her country residence on the Hudson, 
‘there surely must be some mistake about the note you 
wrote your friends—servants are sometimes very 
negligent, and it may never have been delivered. I 
should wave all ceremony with such near friends—I 
am going into the neighborhood of L—— Place, and 
shall be very happy to set you down at your uncle’s.” 

With many thanks they readily accepted the kind 
offer, too willing to place the negligence upon any 
one save their friends. Ina short time the carriage 
of Mrs. Van Courtland drew up before the residence 
of Mr. Taylor, in L Place. Here they parted 
with their new friend, and sending up their names 
were ushered into the drawing-room. 

Although it was now past eleven, Ida was still sit- 
ting over herébreakfast, which the languid beauty had 
preferred to take in her own room. Her hair was 
en paptllote—a novel of Eugene Sue in her hand, and 
reading and sipping by turns the tedious minutes 
passed. . 

‘“ Who did you say!” she cried sharply to the at- 
tendant— who! the Misses Moore !—really—very 
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unceremonious I should judge! tell them Miss Taylor 
is engaged--no—stop—how provoking !—tell them I 
will be down presently—and—here Jane—you need 
not say any thing to mamma—do you understand ?” 

Then summoning her maid, she languidly robed 
herself in an elegant morning dress—concealed her 
papillotes under a most becoming French cap—thrust 
her little feet into a dainty pair of quilted slippers, 
and with her novel in her hand descended to the 
parlor. Nearly an hour had already elapsed since 
their names were carried up, and notwithstanding the 
unsuspecting nature of the sisters, some slight sus- 
picion of the truth unavoidably passed through their 
minds; for they knew full well that had the case 
been reversed, how joyfully they should have flown 
at once to welcome her. 

Ida swam gracefully into the room—the girls sprang 
from the sofa to embrace her, but the first glance of 
her indifferent countenance and the hauteur of her 
carriage convinced them their suspicions were but 
too well-founded. Checking, therefore, the warm 
impulse of their hearts, they advanced and met the 
cold salute of their cousin with equal frigidity, 
although poor Lizzie felt as if the hot tears would 
have burned her eyelids, in her efforts to restrain 
them, and the voice of Helen was low and broken, 
for it seemed as if her heart would burst with sup- 
pressed emotion, and for the first time they learned a 
lesson of decezt ! 

Ida was evidently embarrassed—she attempted 
several times to say something piquant—but her 
efforts failed. 

‘Did you receive a note from us yesterday, Ida?” 
asked Lizzie. Falsehood trembled on the lips of Ida— 
she would have answered “‘ No,” but, happily, Helen 
saved her from additional sin by observing : 

“ We were afraid, as we received no answer, that 
it might have been lost.” 

Ida blushed—murmured a few inarticulate words, 
and changed the subject. 

‘Ts aunt at home?” asked Helen, ‘“‘ we should be 
truly happy to see the sister of our dear mother.” 

“T really do not know—ma is a great gadder—but 
I will ask,” replied Ida carelessly. Then ringing the 
bell she said to the servant : 

‘¢ Your mistress is out, is she not, William ?” 

*¢ No Miss—yes Miss,” replied William, evidently 
at a loss how to interpret the look which Ida gave 
him. 

At length it suddenly occurred to Ida that some of 
her fashionable e/igwe might call, and she felt ashamed 
of the neat cottage straws, green veils, and plain 
black dresses of her cousins. 

‘Come, girls,” she cried, “‘come up into my 
dressing-room”—(she had not yet even asked them 
to lay aside their bonnets)—and tripping before them 
she threw open the door of her disordered room— 
“you will be much more at home here than in the 
drawing-room—take off your things now.” 

Lizzie glanced at Helen, who instantly replied : 

‘No, Ida. If you will be so obliging as to let one 
of your servants procure us a carriage, we will return 
to our lodgings.” 


“ Oh, certainly,” returned Ida. ‘‘ Then you cannot 
remaig here?—how strange—I am sorry—so you 
must go?” 

The bell was rung—a cab ordered—and now the 
heartless girl breathed more freely. At this moment 
the door opened and Mrs. Taylor, also ex déshabillé, 
entered. Her daughter blushed crimson as she said : 

‘Helen and Lizzie Moore, mamma.” 

The girls flew into the extended arms of their aunt, 
who, kissing them affectionately, said : 

‘My dear girls, I am really delighted to see you— 
I was sorry not to have had you here last evening. 
How much you look as your dear mother did at your 
age! Why are your bonnets not off? Ida, I am 
afraid you have played the indifferent hostess—how 
long have you been here? Ida, why did you not 
call me?” were questions which fell uninterrupted 
from the lips of Mrs. Taylor, really pleased to see 
her nieces. 

No answer was returned—Ida played with her 
vinaigrette, and the sisters merely bowed. 

** Come, my children, take off your bonnets—or, if 
you prefer, Ida will conduct you to your own room— 
where you can arrange your toilette as you wish— 
where are your trunks ?” 

** ] thank you, aunt,” said Helen, ‘‘ but we must de- 
cline your kindness—our trunks are at the hotel.” 

“Cab is at the door,” said William. 

‘Why, what does this mean?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Taylor, in unfeigned amazement—and she looked at 
Ida for an explanation. 

For a moment Lizzie was disposed to make known 
the true reason, but as she glanced at the confused, 
conscience-stricken countenance of her cousin, her 
better feelings triumphed. She checked Herself and 
replied : 

‘We shall probably leave town in the morning. 
We were anxious to see you, if but for a moment. 
Good-bye, dear aunt—good-bye, Ida,” and, followed 
down the stairs by the agitated and mortified mother, 
who suspected the truth, the girls quickly sprang into 
the cab, where all restraint being removed, they 
wept in each other’s arms over chilled affections, and 
the worldly lesson they had received. Arrived at 
Bunker’s they proceeded immediately to their own 
room. 5; 

There was a knock at the door, and the benevolent 
countenance of Mrs. Van Courtland appeared. 

‘‘ May I come in, my dears? 1 am glad to find you 
returned, for | have a favor to ask of you.” Then, 
for the first time, perceiving their saddened features, 
on which traces of tears yet lingered, she added, 
“* Excuse me—but what has happened—are your 
friends ill? what is the matter?” 

Little accustomed to dissimulation, the girls knew 
not how to evade, as they could’ have wished, these 
questions. The experience of their kind friend soon 
led her to surmise the truth, and the sisters then re- 
lated their little story. 

** My poor girls, you did not expect this reception,” 
said the good lady, kissing them—‘“ but comfort your- 
selves, for be assured there are very many who have 
suffered from the same heartlessness. Dismiss the 
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subject from your “minds—szch people are unworthy 
those tears. I must now make known my request— 
to-night Forrest plays at the Park, and I wish you to 
join my little party—have you ever attended the 
theatre ?” 

“Ono, my dear madam, thank you,” cried Lizzie, 
clapping her little hands with delight, ‘‘never—a 
play! O delightful !” 

“Then you will go, my dears—thank you—come 
to my room when you are ready.” 

Helen looked at Lizzie, and then blushing said : 

‘* But our dress—we know not what is suitable to 
wear on such occasions.” 

**O your dress, little prude!” replied Mrs. Van 
Courtland, laughing. ‘‘ Why, in the first place, you 
need not conceal that beautiful hair under any bonnet, 
and for the rest, your own taste will be your best 
guide.” 

At the appointed hour, with beating hearts and 
happy faces, Helen and Lizzie presented themselves 
before Mrs. Van Courtland, who, with a smile of ap- 
probation at their neat and modest appearance, in- 
troduced them to her niece and nephew, who were 
to join the party for the theatre. 

How different was this young girl from Ida! Of 
true patrician birth—accustomed only to the most re- 
fined and intellectual society—a mind richly endowed 
—a face and form of surpassing loveliness—Miss 
Lindsey met the blushing girls with true politeness 
and graceful refinement, which at once removed all 
restraint, and in a few moments both Helen and 
Lizzie wondered how they could chat thus easily 
with a perfect stranger. 

The party now drove to the theatre, where, it is 
needless to say, every thing seemed like enchant- 
ment to the eyes of our inexperienced young friends. 
They had not been long seated when a’gay party 
took possession of the opposite box. 

‘*« There is Mrs. Ellery—look, Helen !” said Lizzie, 
as she recognized that lady, surrounded by a knot of 
gentlemen. 

**Do you know her, Miss Moore? asked Miss 
Lindsey, at the same time returning slightly the bow 
of the lady in question. 

‘** Not very much,” she replied. ‘I believe she is 
an intimate friend of my cousin’s, and was with her 
at our house last summer.” 

But Mrs. Ellery did not appear to recognize her 
country acquaintances—although she stared at them 
rudely, and several times leveled her eye-glass toward 
them. 

At length the play was over, and, little aware of 
the attention their beauty had excited, they left the 
theatre. Before parting, however, Miss Lindsey en- 

ged her new acquantances to remain in the city 
another day, which they were to pass with her. But 
the next day, and the next, passed—not at Bunker’s, 
but with Miss Lindsey, in Square, who was 
perfectly charmed with her young friends. She strove 
to show them every attention in her power, that they 
might no longer dwell upon the neglect of their rela- 
tives—every place of amusement was visited, and at 
length it was agreed that they should go up the river 











with Mrs. Van Courtland, who was about to re- 
turn home, accompanied by Miss Lindsey and her 
brother. 

“ Two new stars in the galaxy of beauty!” cried 
Adolphus Ellery to Ida. “By Jove! they outshine 
you all; and so I told Serena.” 

“Extremely gallant,” replied Ida, tapping him 
with her fan; pray who are these wonders—where 
may one see them? At the museum, may-be ?” 

“No demme, but in the train of Venus—I mean 
that superb creature, Mary Lindsey. Serena thinks 
she has seen them before—but it must have been in 
her dreams—for demme if I do n’t think they are fresh 
from Paradise !” 

* Really !” pouted Ida. 

*“ Why, I met that high-headed, proud brother of 
Venus to-day, Courtland Lindsey, gallanting one of 
them down Broadway, and I could have killed him 
for envy.” 

‘“* Indeed!” replied Ida, in a tone of pique; ‘ well, 
we may meet those zonpareils this evening at Mrs. 
Hazard’s, for I know the Lindseys are intimate 
there.” 

The party from —— Square entered the brilliant 
rooms of Mrs. Hazard, already nearly filled with the 
élite of beauty and aristocracy. The queen-like Mary 
Lindsey, in a magnificent dress, well becoming her 
noble figure and lofty bearing, would have attracted 
all eyes and hearts, but for the two lovely young girls 
at her side, who, in simple robes of white Tarleton— 
without ornament of any kind—their beautiful hair 
parted simply over their foreheads, and gathered into 
clusters of rich braids behind, where one single blos- 
som of the snowy Camelia seemed to emblem their 
purity. 

Soon after, the party from L—— Place were an- 
nounced, consisting of Ida and Mrs. Ellery, with a 
train of beaux, among whom, for his lisping voice, 
lady-like demeanor, and profusion of curls and 
moustache, Adolphus Ellery shone conspicuous. 

‘Look, Miss Taylor,” he cried, ‘“‘ yonder are the 
Houris! said I not right, that you were all eclipsed! 
Even Venus herself is dim beside them.” 

Astonishment for a moment deprived Ida of speech 
or motion, as she recognized amid the brilliant coterie 
opposite, her own despised, rejected country cousins ! 

“Ts it possible!” she exclaimed at length. ‘ Se- 
rena, have you eyes! do you not see those girls are 
my cousins Helen and Lizzie Moore?” 

“T thought so,” replied Mrs. Ellery, with the 
utmost xonchalance. I shall make a point of noticing 
them at once—brother, your arm.” 

“OQ stop a moment, and I will accompany you,” 
said Ida. But it was some time ere she could sum- 
mon sufficient courage to approach those despised 
girls. At length, however, assuming much Bitless- 
ness of manner—calling up smiles of affection and 
surprise to her countenance—with extended hands 
she tripped across the room, exclaiming : 

‘“‘ My dearest cousins, what a joyful surprise! how 
delighted I am to see you—but why did you not come 
to us, naughty girls! and we thought you so far ofi— 
and so much regretted your short visit.” 
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The sisters felt for her mortification, and received 
her professions with perfect good humor and ami- 
ability. 

*‘ And are you at Bunker’s?’’ demanded Ida. 

‘The Misses Moore are my guests,” said Miss 
Lindsey, haughtily. She would have continued—and 
her keen eye expressed all the contempt she felt— 
but an appealing look from the tender-hearted Lizzie 
caused her to refrain further comment. Coldly bow- 
ing, therefore, she passed an arm through that of 
Helen, and saying : 

‘‘ Brother, will you lead Miss Moore to the music- 
room?” The party turned from the group, leaving 
Ida and Mrs. Ellery overwhelmed with shame and 
mortification. 

After making the projected visit to Mrs. Van Court- 





_ land, Helen and Lizzie returned to their peaceful vil- 
_ lage—to the arms of their beloved parents, 


The next season saw our lovely, artless Lizzie the 
happy bride of Courtland Lindsey, courted and ad- 
mired in the highest circles; while Helen presides 
over the neat little cottage of Herman Weston, 
whose dream of love for the heartless Ida was soon 
overcome. 

And Ida ? 

Ida became the wife of Adolphus Ellery, who, in 
less than a year after their marriage, squandered her 
fortune at the gaming-table, and becoming greatly in- 
volved fled to Europe; while Ida, thus deserted by 
her husband—her beauty gone—her nerves shattered 
by late hours and ill-humor, was received under the 
roof of her kind but ill-judging parents. 





‘LITTLE BARK UPON THE WAVE.’ 





BY MRS. R. S. NICHOLS. 





Litt Le bark upon the wave, 
Floating down the ocean, Time, 
I, for thee, large bounty crave 
In this simple, lowly rhyme. 
May the great Almighty Giver 
Lay his hand upon thy helm; 
Guide thee through Life’s deep’ning river— 
Through the storms that overwhelm. 


Laden now with pleasant dreams— 
Dreams like clouds upon the sky ; 
Coming with the morning’s beams— 

Fading when the evening ’s nigh ; 


And a cargo rich with feeling, 
While Affection hovers near, 

Gentle Hope, too, there is kneeling 
Down beside a sigh and tear! 


Safely to that other shore 

Calm and peaceful may’st thou glide, 
Furl thy sails, nor venture more 

O’er a dark and wrestling tide. 
Little bark, so sweetly freighted, 

See thy moorings are secure ; 
By no adverse winds belated, 

Enter in—thy port is sure! 








‘ A DAY IN AUTUMN. 





BY JOHN 


H. BRYANT. 





OnE ramble through the woods with me, 
Thou dear companion of my days! 
These mighty woods, how quietly 
They sleep in autumn’s golden haze! 


The gay leaves, twinkling in the breeze, 
Still to the forest branches cling, 

They lie like blossoms on the trees— 
The brightest blossoms of the spring. 


Flowers linger in each sheltered nook, 
And still the cheerful song of bird, 

And murmur of the bee and brook, 
Through all the quiet groves are heard ; 


@@nd bell of kine that sauntering browse, 
And squirrel, chirping as he hides 

Where gorgeously, with crimson boughs, 
The creeper clothes the oak’s gray sides. 


How mild the light in all the skies! 
How balmily this south wind blows! 
The smile of God around us lies, 
His rest is in this deep repose. 





These whispers of the flowing air, 
These waters that in music fall, 

7 These sounds of peaceful life, declare 

The. Love that keeps and hushes all. 


Then let us to the forest shade, 
And roam its paths the live long day; 
These glorious hours were never made 
In life’s dull cares to waste away. 


We ’ll wander by the running stream, 
And pull the wild grape hanging o’er, 

And list the fisher’s startling scream, 
That perches by the pebbly shore. 


. And when the sun, to his repose, 

Sinks in the rosy west at even, 

And over field and forest throws 
A hue that makes them seem like heaven, 


We’ ll overlook the glorious land, 

From the green brink of yonder height, 
And silently adore the hand 

That made our world so fair and bright. 
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THE CHEVALIER DE SATANISKI. 





BY J. L. MOTLEY, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MORTON’S HOPE.”’ 





(Concluded from page 231.) 


CHAPTER VI. 

“Gentlemen, this is my particular friend, Mr. 
Wolfgang Klotz,” said Sataniski, introducing our 
hero, five minutes after the events detailed in the 
last chapter. 

The guests, who were seated, about eight or nine 
in number, round a luxurious supper-table in an an- 
tique, baronial hall, which seemed by some magic to 
have been restored from the old ruin, all rose and 
bowed with much urbanity. I ought to state, by the 
way, that this was all out of Margaret’s sight, who, 
finding the whole ruin wrapped, to her vision, in im- 
penetrable darkness, had retreated from the balcony, 
and with prayers and tears awaited the issue. 

* Mr. Wolfgang Klotz,” continued the chevalier, 
‘*a young gentleman whose acquaintance I am sure 
you will all be happy to have made, and whom you 
will all acknowledge as a kindred spirit. Doctor 
Faust, allow me to send you a bit of this deviled 
drumstick.” 

“Thank you,” said the doctor, sending round his 
plate by a Chinese-looking waiter, who had a long 
cue tucked down his back which came out behind in 
a suspicious manner, bearing a diabolical resem- 
blance to a forked tail; ‘“‘thank you, quite a small 
bit—I dined late to-day.” 

The doctor was an uncommonly shabby-looking 
fellow, and very different indeed from the idea pre- 
viously formed of him by Wolfgang through Retzch’s 
engravings. The effect of the witch’s charm upon 
his personal appearance had been entirely lost, and 
he was nothing but the fusty old school-master again. 
His beard was very long and grizzly, he wore a pair 
of iron-rimmea spectacles and a greasy skull-cap, 
while his person was wrapped ina long, loose and 
very seedy surtout of a coarse, woolen fabric. 
Wolfgang thought he might as well have put ona 
dress coat for the occasion, but he said nothing, for 
he saw the doctor wasa humorist. While the cheva- 
lier was assisting the guests to the other dishes upon 
the table, our hero found himself engaged in a slight 
conversation with the distinguished professor. 

“ Do you still reside in Leipzig?” asked Wolfgang. 

** At night, yes,” replied the doctor. ‘In fact, I 
am nominally buried in the church-yard of St. Sibald 
in that town, nearly opposite Auerback’s house. You 
have been in Leipzig ?” 

‘Yes, principally, because I wished to visit the 
residence of so distinguished a professor. I found it 
otherwise rather dull.” 

22* 








The doctor bowed gravely in acknowledgement of 
the compliment, and replied : 

“Sir, tis not dull for a man like me, who has ex- 
hausted the whole range of the human intellect—who 
has run round the whole circle which a superior hand 
has traced about the mind, who has beaten himself 
against the iron bars of his cage, like an imprisoned 
eagle, till, as you see, he has worn off all shis gay 
plumage; who, dissatisfied with the insufficiency of 
the human intelligence to administer to the craving 
of the human knowledge-thirst—” 

‘What an intolerable old proser!” thought Wolf- 
gang to himself, at the same time making a gesture 
of respectful attention. 

‘* Willing to dare all the powers of the universe to 
gratify this longing, willing at the same time to de- 
vote himself to perdition, if he may only clutch in 
one prodigious handful the concentrated essence of 
those wild and whirling, but sensual pleasures which 
have passed by him with his youth, during the period of 
his bondage to the demon of study, during the whole 
unhappy period that he was stealing apples, like an 
orchard-robbing school-boy, from the tree of know- 
ledge, of which pursuit the melancholy result was 
immediate discovery and personal castigation. Young 
man! I see you are weary of this long sentence, so 
am I, but the fact is, the skein of my thoughts got 
entangled, I pulled and pulled a great while before I 
could find an end, and, as you see, I have been 
obliged to snap it at last. If you ever practice prose 
composition, by the way, let me advise you to avoid 
all climaxes formed by constantly stringing who, 
which, and other relative pronouns together, as in the 
sentence I have just been expectorating. You have 
no idea how easily you may get into a scrape by that 
most deceitful form of speech; you depart every in- 
stant a step farther from the proposition you start 
with, your antecedent finds itself gradually in an 
isolated and forlorn condition, on you go, stringing 
your pronouns like beads and dragging a lengthening 
chain a$ you go, till at last your sentence fairly gets 
the better of you, and carries you off, like a runaway 
colt with the bit between his teeth, till you forget 
where you are, whence you came, and what you are 
driving at. In short, sir, just as you ought to have 
climbed to the top of your climax, you forget every 
thing in one confused blur, you become confused 
and purple in the face, and are finally obliged to 
sneak down the ladder the best way you can, with 
the whole audience in a titter. I found this the case 
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when I was a professor, but time has fixed the dis- 
cursive habit upon me.* But I see I fatigue you. 
Nothing is concealed from me; I look directly into 
any man’s mind with these spectacles, (an invention 
of my own, by the way,) and I have no wish to bore 
you. You ask me why I live in Leipzig—I will tell 
you. I am very fond of Leipzig larks, and you can 
get them nowhere in the world so fat nor so well 
cooked as in the hotel which I frequent. Disgusted 
with study, sick of ambition, worn out by dissipation, 
sated with love, I have taken refuge in eating, and 
find that man has still one source of happiness left. 
Eating is my world, and, of all eating in the world, 
I prefer Leipzig larks. I wonder, by the way, if 
there are any upon the table,” added the doctor, put- 
ting on the spectacles which he had taken off for an 
instant to exhibit to Wolfgang, and looking inquir- 
ingly around the table; ‘“ for although I receive the 
ghosts of all the larks eaten at the Hotel de Russie, 
according to my contract with the great grandfather 
of the ,present proprietor, yet I never sup without 
them, if I can help it. Ah, there are some before 
Mr. Schlemihl, I see. Here, waiter, take away this 
drum strick, and take a clean plate round to Mr. 
Schlemihl. Mr. Schlemihl,” continued he, elevating 
his voice, ‘ let me trouble you for one of those larks, 
—the middle one of the row immediately before you 
will be the fattest, I think.” 

‘Who would have thought of the learned, ambi- 
tious, passionate, dare-devil Doctor Faustus subsiding 
into such a good-natured, cosy, egotistical glutton ?” 
thought Wolfgang to himself, and then concealing 
his feelings as he saw the spectacles lying upon the 
table, he again addressed the doctor. 

“Who is that gentleman who has just been help- 
ing you?” 

‘‘ That is the celebrated Peter Schlemihl.” 

** You do n’t say so!” 

“‘Faet—’pon honor. What a very capital lark! 
Why don’t you take one ?” 

*« Thank you, I never eat.” 

‘Oh, young men never do,” said the doctor. 
“« You are going through the same mill that I did—the 
same result will eventually follow. IfI were you, I 
would skip over the intermediate space, and come 
right down to the eating period. Believe me, a man 
is never seriously and completely happy except 
when he is eating. But I see I weary you; do you 
want to know any of the other guests ? if so, ask me. 
Long habit has enabled me to talk fluently with my 
mouth full.” 

“Who is that dandified young fellow seated next 
but one to Sataniski, upon the opposite side?” 

“That is Tom Fortunatus, a young Engtishman, 
who sold his soul for the wishing purse just after he 
was done up at a horse race. After he got it, he 
backed all the losing horses in England for ten years 
for the mere pleasure of paying his losses; the 
novelty of the sensation soon wore off, and he betted 
ten years upon the winners, and when - there 
was no more pleasure left either in winning or 


losing, he hung himself in his own stable, and here 
he is.” 





** Who is the next gentleman—he that is rather 
short and pursy, with an apoplectic face ?” 

‘*That is the uncle of the dandy, sir, Felix For- 
tunatus, a London merchant and alderman; very 
singular to relate, he got possession of the purse, of 
course, by the same means, within twenty minutes 
after it had reverted to the grantor, (as we say in 
jurisprudence.) He was a merchant with very ex- 
tended connections, and upon the verge of bank- 
ruptcy in a general panic. After getting the purse, 
he liquidated all his debts, and when business re- 
covered from its stagnancy, renewed his operations 
on a prodigiously extended scale. During the most 
active period of his mercantile life I have been assured 
that he has had ‘acceptances falling due, every day 
for a month, each of them of larger amount than the 
national debt of England, and I need not inform you 
that he had no difficulty in meeting them. His finan- 
cial abilities attracted the attention of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and he requested his opinion with 
regard to a proposed plan for extinguishing the na- 
tional debt. Sir Felix promised to pay the whole in 
a week, taking the bullion of the bank as his sole 
security, provided they would make him Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The cunning fellow thought to diddle 
the devil in this way. The offer was accepted, and 
Sir Felix actually sent a check for the amount to the 
chancellor. The affair got wind, however. His 
majesty, not of England, but of a much warmer 
country, heard of it, and just as Sir Felix was being 
consecrated, the chancellor happened to take the 
check out of his breeches pocket to see if it was all 
right, when, to his astonishment, he found nothing 
but a little scrap of burnt rag. You may imagine by 
whose potent agency this all happened, and how 
the affair resulted. Sir Felix, who had left his 
purse at home, (as the devil would have it,) was 
kicked out of church and drummed out of Eng- 
land, where he never afterward made his ap- 
pearance. He spent the rest of his time upon 
the continent, and made it a point to ruin every 
eminent banker in Europe at écarté. At last, when 
he had demolished all but one, he met his match in 
the last. Finding it impossible to win a single game 
of him, although they played fifty every night to- 
gether, he watched him at last very closely, and 
recognized the familiar and royal features of ‘O no, 
we never mention him.’ He knew his hour was 
come—went home and ate eight ortolans, with a 
direct view to an apoplexy; accordingly the next 
morning he was found dead in his bed. There are a 
great many of the family, but, I believe, these two 
are the only ones here to-night.” 

‘** Mr. Schlemihl! a glass of wine with you, if you 
please,” cried Mr. Sataniski, from the top of the 
table, in a voice which silenced the conversation 
between Wolfgang and the doctor. 

‘With great pleasure, chevalier,” answered 
Schlemihl, a slender, interesting-looking person, with 
a hectic flush upon his cheek and a singularly shy 
and reserved manner. 

After pledging his host, Wolfgang observed him to 
start backand glance hastily and confusedly behind him. 
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“* After all,” said Faust, “tis droll enough to see 
the shadow of a man without the shadow of a 
shadow.” 


“‘Why really, doctor,” answered Wolfgang, “ if 


‘it were not for the young fellow’s confoundedly em- 


barrassed and conscious manner, I should never 
notice the want of it.” 

“To be sure not,” said Faust; “and if you did, 
nobody would care a fig about it. But really it isa 
droll commentary upon the human intellect, that a 
man may be eternally wretched for the want of so 
unsubstantial a thing as a shadow. He is a good 
fellow, however, is Peter, and a great traveler. You 
will find him vezvy agreeable after the cloth is re- 
moved and they have done joking him about his 
shadow.” 

*‘'You have other travelers here, I believe,’ said 
Wolfgang; ‘‘ the wandering Jew, as I think, was in- 
vited to this party to-night.” 

‘** Yes, there he sits—the fellow there with the red 
whiskers and the Mackintosh cape. Yes—he is 
always upon the run—but he is a savage, unsociable 
sort of fellow, and no favorite with any body; I 
wonder at the chevalier’s inviting him.” 

With this conversation between Faust and our 
hero, and amid much mirth and good fellowship among 
the other guests, the supper went on and off. The 
attendants then removed the cloth, (Dr. Faust giving 
the head devil a groschen to wrap up a couple of 
larks that were left, and slip them into his great coat 
pocket to eat upon his way home,) and placed a 
bottle of choice Rhenish to each plate. A vast bowl 
with the materials for punch was also placed before 
the chevalier. 

‘‘ Sataniski makes devilish good punch,” said Faust, 
with his mouth watering; ‘‘ but I advise you not to 
drink it—’t is very headachy for one who is not used 
to it.” 

‘*] am used to every thing,’’ answered Wolfgang. 

‘* No matter, don’t drink it,” repeated the doctor, 
very emphatically and in a tone which at least excited 
Wolfgang’s suspicions; ‘ but Sataniski is looking at 
me—imum ’s the word.” 

After this, while the chevalier was brewing his 
punch in a knowing, but slightly pedantic fashion, 
the conversation became general. ‘The wine passed 
about freely, and the company grew more lively 
every minute until Mr. de Sataniski, having finished 
the punch and sent a‘ glass of it to each guest, got 
upon his legs and announced his intention of making 
a slight speech. 

‘* Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘I shall not detain you 
long on this occasion, for two reasons, firstly, I have 
nothing in the world to say, and secondly, because, 
if 1 had ever so much, I see that you are all too 
agreeably occupied to listen to me for a moment. 
Having finished compounding the punch, I propose a 
toast to be drunk in it, which I am sure will please 
you all. I give you, gentlemen, the health of our 
new comrade, Mr. Wolfgang von Klotz, with all the 
honors.” 

‘Mr. Wolfgang von Klotz. Hip, hip, hurrah, 
hurrah!” cried each guest, as he drained his bumper. 








Luckily our hero was not obliged to drink this 
bumper to his own health, and while the table was 
in confusion, Dr. Faust seized the oportunity to tread 
upon his toes under the table, making him a sign to 
throw away his punch secretly, which our hero ac- 
cordingly did with great adroitness. The moment 
that the cabalistic words, Wolfgang von Klotz, 
sounded in his ear, he had experienced an emotion of 
disgust rather than of gratification. He hesitated 
what to do or to say, for a moment, when he was re- 

‘called to the scene before him by the drawl of Tom 
Fortunatus, who had taken a chair near him, and now 
addressed him for the first time. 

**T am devilish glad to see you here,” said he; “I 
was glad to hear your name at last. The fact is—a 
—my dear fellow—I thought—a—when the chevalier 
introduced you, he called you—a—Mr. Kotz, and I 
was afraid that you might be—a—pardon me, my 
dear fellow—some low person. But as I now under- 
stand your name to be—a—Mr. von Klotz, why you 
see—a—'tis altogether another sort of thing, you 
know—ah !” 

So saying, Tom Fortunatus, whose father was a 
tallow chandler, and who had consequently the 
greatest admiration for titles of nobility, even for 
foreign ones, shook our hero by the hand. 

** Come, Hazzy |” cried the chevalier to Ahasuerus, 
the Jew, ‘‘let us have a song—lI positively shall not 
let you off this time. You know what a shabby trick 
you played us last time. Come, I knock you down for 
the first song.” 

“Knock away,” answered the grim individual 
thus familiarly addressed as Hazzy ; ‘‘ you’ll have to 
knock harder before you get a song out of me. Be- 
sides that, I’m off. I never sing myself, and I hate 
singing—I don’t hesitate to say it, I despise singing, 
I abominate singing, and if you ever catch me sing- 
ing, I’ll give you leave to cut my ears off.” 

Having said this in a very gruff voice and witha 
ferocity of manner entirely uncalled for, Ahasuerus 
got up, put on his broad-brimmed white hat and his 
Mackintosh, and stumped out of the room. 

‘*T saw that was the only way to get rid of him,” 
said the chevalier, turning to Peter Schlemihl. ‘I 
don’t see how I came to ask him, by the way. He 
is the most incorrigible sour krout Iknow. But 
come, let us be merry now. Fill up, fellows—and 
Peter, my pipkin, give us that pretty song you sang 
so well last Wednesday.” 

Mr. Schlemih! begged hard to be let off, but they 
all knew he sang delightfully and it would not do. 
So he took down a guitar from the wall and sang a 
pretty old ballad with a very sweet voice and in re- 
markably good taste. ’T was an air which Wolf- 
gang’s mother had often sung to him when he was a 
little child. Her sweet face and silvery voice again 
rose up in judgment against him, and as he was 
yielding to the influence of the spell, he suddenly 
observed something glistening upon his finger. It 
was the ring which the chevalier had exhibited to 
him the evening before. Yielding to his first pas- 
sionate impulse, and obedient to the sacred influence 
of the music to which he was listening, he drew it 
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from his finger, threw it upon the ground, and crushed 
it with his heel. 

‘*Lie there, serpent!” muttered he to himself. 
The chevalier luckily did not see this proceeding, 
but Dr. Faust did. 

“'Take my word for it,” said the doctor, generaliz- 
ing, for some mysterious impulse restrained him from 
particulars. ‘Take my word for it,” said he, ‘there 
is no lesson that should be instilled more early into the 
mind than contentment with one’s lot, for in that 
alone is comprised faith in the superior wisdom of 
the Creator; hope—that all will be equally blessed 
who have equally deserved—and charity to all men ; 
for he who is contented with his own lot seeks rather 
to look downward to protect and relieve, than up- 
ward with envy and repining. Not to be personal, 
there is not a man here who need to have been if he 
had not yielded to this besetting sin of humanity—a 
sin which disguises itself in the garments of every 
passion, and which, stripped of its lendings, still re- 
solves itself into this one. Young man, I say, be 
humble, be contented with your lot, and trust to the 
will of a Being infinitely wiser than yourself.” 

‘** What are you laying down there so dogmatically, 
old Fusty ?” cried the chevalier to Faust. 

‘**] was advising him never to wish for Johannis- 
berger when he can get punch, particularly such 
punch as this, chevalier—’tis mixed to a nicety,” 
answered Faust, winking slily at our hero. 

“ T believe you, old Fusty,” said the chevalier ; “ fill 
up, boys, and Sir Felix, give us God Save the King.” 

By this time the company had become very merry. 
Sir Felix and his nephew sang ‘‘ God Save the King,” 
the chevalier followed with an air of his own com- 
posing, and Peter Schlemih! contributed much to the 
entertainment of the company by the lively recital of 
his various adventures. The uproar increased, the 
punch and Rhenish flew round like quicksilver, the 
noise was prodigious—every body talked, laughed, 
sang, yelled and drank. . 

** Take off the roof,” said the chevalier to the head 
imp, who had been devouring the remnants of the 
supper, and who now stood picking his teeth with 
the fork of his tail and surveying the scene with 
evident satisfaction. 

“Take off the roof,” repeated the chevalier, “ you 
lazy rascals.” 

All the waiters flew to obey the summons; the 
roof was removed, to air the room, and the sweet, 
quiet light of the stars shone serenely down upon the 
scene of frantic revelry. 

Wolfgang was slightly astonished at this proceed- 
ing, but nobody else seemed to think any more of 
it than if the chevalier had ordered a window to be 
opened. The cool air of the night rushed refreshingly 
upon his heated forehead, and thoughts of something 
beyond this life came upon him, as he looked upward 
upon the placid stars. While he was lost in thought, 
somebody touched him upon the shoulder. It was 
the chevalier. 

‘*Had we not better finish that little business at 
once ?” said he; ‘‘I have had a blank deed filled up, 
nothing is wanting but the signature.” 





It was the chevalier’s luck to try him every time 
at the wrong moment. 

“No, sir, I tell you!” roared Wolfgang; “and, 
what is more, I will tell the truth to these gentlemen. 
Whatever be my faults, I do hate a lie. Gentlemen,” 
he continued, starting to his feet and looking proudly 
around the table, ‘‘My name is not Wolfgang von 
Klotz, my name is—” here the chevalier pulled him 
vigorously but ineffectually by the coat flaps to in- 
duce him to sit down. ‘‘Myname is plain Wolfgang 
Klotz—there is no vom to it—there never was one, 
and, what’s more,” concluded he, shaking his fist at 
the chevalier, ‘‘ there never will be one.” 

_“ Wolfgang Klotz!—ah, faugh!—insufferably low,” 
cried the dandy Fortunatus. 

‘‘Hold your tongue, puppy!” cried Wolfgang, 
fiercely. 

Much to our hero’s surprise, all the company began 
to testify their dissatisfaction. Sir Felix and his 
nephew cut him dead immediately; the gentle Peter 
Schlemihl edged his chair away from him, and—un- 
kindest cut of all—even his ally Dr. Faust turned his 
back upon him, and was heard to mutter something 
about ‘ low, illiterate fellow, that Klotz,” to his next 
neighbor. This treatment enraged, but, at the same 
time, slightly staggered Wolfgang. We know his 
besetting sin, and we know that such slights and 
mortifications to a proud and sensitive spirit are the 
food it grows upon. At this moment the chevalier 
took out the miniature in the morocco case and 
handed it to him. 

“There!” said he, “I am a good-natured fellow 
after all. I make you a present of it.” 

Wolfgang seized it eagerly and pressed the spring. 
It flew open and revealed to him, not the simple 
miniature of Margaret, but a scene which filled him 
with astonishment. He saw, nota picture, but at a 
little distance from him and out of his reach, the 
form of Margaret herself. She seemed seated upon 
a throne, her lovely face was dressed in its most be- 
witching smile, her form seemed to have gained a 
thousand additional attractions, and she reached 
out her hand invitingly to him. He would have 
grasped it, but suddenly another form interposed. It 
was that of a youth, richly attired, who had just dis- 
mounted from a gallant horse, and who now pressed 
forward to intercept the smile and the caress intended 
for himself. 

‘‘ Such favors are for no plebeian,” said a familiar 
voice ; ‘‘a prince alone deserves the love of the Lady 
Margaret,” and with this the figure seated himself 
upon the throne beside the lady. The face of the 
stranger was now turned toward him, and Wolfgang 
recognized his own. 

‘‘Give me the pen,” shouted he, closing the case 
which concealed the magical picture; ‘ give me the 
pen, that I may sign your bond before I hesitate 
again.” 

“« A la bonne heure,” said the chevalier, ‘‘ now you 
are coming to reason.” 

Saying this, he handed him a pen and placed the 
mortgage before him. Wolfgang seized the pen, but, 
being slightly agitated, dropped it upon the ground. 
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He stooped down instantly, and, groping about for it, 
his hand came in contact with a book. He took it up 
mechanically and showed it to the chevalier, who 
turned aside from it with a shiver. Surprised at this 
action, he looked around upon the company inquir- 
ingly. The faces of all seemed to wear a mysterious 
and warning expression. Faust, no longer turning his 
back upon him, looked at him earnestly and wistfully, 
and shook his head. Peter Schlemihl put his thumb 
upon his nose and played in the air with his fingers, 
as upon an aerial and invisible flute. All seemed 
troubled and anxious. The chevalier’s face being 
still averted, Wolfgang looked at the book. What 
was his surprise to see in his hand the sacred volume 
long since presented to him by his mother, and by 
him given as a pledge of affection to his beloved 
Margaret. Opening the cover mechanically, his 
eyes rested upon a few words written upon the 
inside. 

“Come, come, Mr. Klotz,’ cried the chevalier, 
“‘ one thing at a time, if you please. Sign the paper, 
and then if you prefer reading to conversation there 
will be time enough.” 

Here the chevalier took a pinch of snuff and offered 
his box to Wolfgang, keeping his eye stealthily fixed 
upon the sacred volume, which he hoped to see fall 
upon the ground. Wolfgang was up to snuff, how- 
ever, and, putting the tip of his fingers into the box, 
retained the volume firmly in his right hand. The 
chevalier, foiled in his attack, again averted his head 
to conceal ai awful grimace of pain and disappointed 
Spite. 

Wolfgang now read these words, traced by a hand 
dearer to him than life. ‘ Forget, renounce all— 
look upward—pray—save thy soul.” 

Thrice had Wolfgang already striven to pray, and 
thrice had the pious words been frozen upon his lips 
by the sneer of his insidious foe. Mechanically he 
now elevated his eyes in obedience to the mandate 
he had just read, and lo, upon the wall he saw the 
very picture which hung in the little church at Ber- 
genheim. There the sweet face of the madonna, 
wearing the same mysterious semblance to his mo- 
ther, looked down benignantly, yet imploringly, upon 
him, there the cherub face of the boy-angel in the 
foreground seemed to lay his finger upon his lips 
with angelic warning, while the infant majesty of 
the holy babe in the centre of the picture seemed to 
radiate upon all around a flood of light and hope and 
joy. The same old feelings which had once before 
rescued him from his evil spirit, again hovered 
around him. His thoughts flew up to heaven, and 
he felt, while his eyes were still elevated upon the 
mystic symbol before him and while his fingers and 
lips still pressed the sacred talisman in his hand, as 
if the wings of seraphim were woven upon his 
shoulders, as if he were already floating far above 
this world of petty joys, and sorrows, and agonizing 
temptatfons. The fountains of his tears were un- 
sealed ; he wept and prayed like a child, hoping every 
thing, believing every thing—and lo, as he prayed, 
the scene around him changed, the wild forms and 
faces with whom he had been communing faded like 








the empty shades’ of a phantasmagoria, although 
while his eyes were steadily fixed upon the old 
familiar picture, he heeded not the change. 

‘“‘T renounce all, I bury here my ambition in the 
grave of my love, I forsake every thing. Give me 
back myself. Let me be a child again, let me sit 
again upon my mother’s lap, full of happiness and 
peace, like thee, thou blessed, eternal symbol of 
purity and hope! Give me back the innocence of 
my childhood; take me to thy arms, my mother, 
thou mother of him who died to save.” 

He was awakened from his trance by the voice of 
the chevalier. 

** You have dropped the picture,” said he. ‘‘ Here 
it is—it is yours, you know.” 

‘¢T renounce it,’ cried Wolfgang, impetuously. 

* Ah! but not the original ?” replied the chevalier, 
tauntingly. 

‘*T do renounce all and every thing. No longer 
will I struggle with the will of an all-wise Creator. 
Into his hands I resign myself for good or for evil. 
I renounce all—give me back but my old, childish 
trust in God !” 

‘* You have conquered,” said the chevalier, ina 
hoarse and altered voice; ‘‘ look around you.” 

Wolfgang did so, and, to his surprise, found himself 
standing in the centre of the great hall in the modern 
mansion of the Goblinheims. It was dimly lighted 
by a few candles burning in the great chandelier. 
The Count of Goblinheim, pale and haggard, was 
pacing the apartment with rapid strides, Madame de 
Blenheim sat cowering by the fire-side, and Margaret, 
her face radiant with joy, watched him from a recess 
of a window, while the harmless old countess sat be- 
side her perfectly bewildered. Upon the side of the 
room next to the ruins, and which was built, as we 
have said, upon the site of the ancient hall, and in 
part upon the same foundations, Wolfgang observed 
a small marble monument, like those common in old 
churches, with the figure of a cross-legged knight 
lying upon it. Engraved upon the sarcophagus was 
an inscription apparently in rhyme. 

* Read the lines,” said the chevalier to Wolfgang, 
“they are addressed to yourself.” 

Wolfgang accordingly read the lines, which we 
have already seen : , 

Thrice exalted shall we be, 

Once in Ulric, twice in me; 
Twice in me and thrice in thee, 
For two are one and one is three. 

‘*¢ Count!” said the chevalier, ‘‘ the young man has 
conquered. The arts of hell are powerless against 
him who, when he is tempted, clings to the cross. 
’'T is needless for me now to enlarge upon the tale 
which is known to all but him whom it most deeply 
interests. 

‘Prince Wolfgang Ulric,” continued he, turning 
to our hero, who stood pale and astonished, ‘ Prince 
Ulric—for your house has been advanced by the em- 
peror this very night to that dignity, as you will find 
by to-morrow’s dawn—Prince Ulric, I leave the 
wonderful story of your birth and fortunes to be told 
by the lips which are dearest to you. The Lady 
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Margaret knows it all. That you have been enabled 
to go through the fiery ordeal to which you have been 
subjected, you have to thank the counsels and the 
principles of virtue early instilled into your heart by 
her who has been more than a mother to you in fact, 
though, not as you have long supposed, your real 
parent. But I leave the tale to be told by the lady at 
her leisure. I have but a few short moments left,” 
he added, while a death-like shiver convulsed his 
frame. ‘It remains for me only to interpret more 
faithfully, although less to your satisfaction, count,” 
said he, turning to the old gentleman who stood star- 
Ing at him as if spell-bound, “the inscription which 
you have yourself read and interpreted once before, 
and which you now behold engraven upon the long 
hidden grave of Ulric the Crusader. Your interpre- 
tation of the first three mystic lines is right, but you 
erred in deeming them addressed to yourself. Read 
them as if addressed by the Crusading Ulric to the 
young prince,” continued he, pointing to Wolfgang, 
“and the doom is already accomplished.” 

‘*But the last line, chevalier,” demanded the count, 
trembling. 

** Shall be soon interpreted,” was the reply. “ But 
*tis time for me first to express in a few words who 
I am, what my mission is, and then behold my grave 
is opened to me, which I enter more gladly than ever 
weary traveler sought his couch. My penance is 
passed, my doom accomplished, my forgiveness at- 
tained. In me, behold the evil spirit, the demon half 
of the first Ulrichius, the founder of this ancient house, 
who devoted himself to the foul fiend for the ac- 
cursed gift of power and wealth. My doom at death 
was to walk the world at certain mystic periods, 
haunting the scene of my former glory and guilt, in- 
stilling myself into the very being of certain of my 
descendants, and tempting them to the same insane 
sacrifice, until the virtue of one of them should atone 
for my sin and open my grave. In me, then, behold 
furthermore the spirit, the demon self of the ambitious 
baron who fought in the Holy Land, not for the holy 
sepulchre, but to feed his pride and advance his for- 
tunes, and whose soul yielded to my arts and became 
united with my own—aye, count, and thy own de- 
mon self, thine own words canst thou not unsay, nor 
annihilate thine own thoughts. Embrace, add self to 
self!’ he cried in a wild voice and opening his arms. 
‘‘ Wolfgang is thrice honored, I have been thrice 
doomed, and thou and I are one: 





*¢ And two are one and one is three!’ ” 

With this the chevalier spread wide his arms, and 
the count, yielding like a fascinated bird, fell into his 
embrace and vanished. The bystanders saw only 
the chevalier standing in the same place, but wearing 
upon his countenance an indefinable mixture of his 
own and the count’s features blended as it were into 
one. : 

‘But one more task is left to me,” said the 
chevalier resuming his old ironical manner, ‘ task 
did I say? Rather let me call it a pleasure,” and 
with this he advanced, with his elbow gallantly bent, 
toward what seemed a bundle of old rags in the 
chimney corner. 

‘** Madame de Blenheim, will you do me the honor? 
T assure you, we have been long expected,” said he 
in his blandest tones. 

The bundle began to move, and, elevating itself 
slowly, assumed a faint resemblance to a living wo- 
man, whose features were hideously like those of 
Madame de Blenheim. 

“ Good evening, ladies and gentlemen,” said the 
chevalier, tucking her arm under his and advancing 
toward the monument; ‘‘I wish you all a very good 
night.” With this, he strode toward the monument, 
the gate of the tomb opened wide to receive them, 
and in an instant they were swallowed up forever. 

Shall I pursue the story? No, ’tis finished. But 
ah, let me linger one moment to describe to you the 
wedding dresses of Prince Wolfgang Ulric von 
Goblinheim and Miss Margaret Klotz, (no longer the” 
Lady Margaret.) The bridal party is all assembled, 
the village is alive with the peasants in their Sunday 
clothes, singing songs and scattering flowers. Away 
rattle the carriages and four, ding-dong go the church 
bells, huzza! huzza! shout the villagers. Huzza! 
Huzza! Ding-dong!—ding-dong! Fire! fire! fire! 
“Hallo! what is all this?” cried 1, awaking froma 
deep sleep and finding myself seated at half past one 
in the morning by an expiring lamp and a deceased 
fire, in that deceitful arm-chair. 

If it had not been for those confounded engines clat- 
tering on the pavement I might have been dancing with 
the bride at this moment. Well, good-night, gentle 
reader, and, before I go, let me offer you this moral 
which I extract from my dream. 

Be satisfied with your lot in life, be it high or 
humble. 





STANZAS SUGGESTED BY A PORTRAIT. 





BY GEORGE HILL. 





GoneE! but by love, as imaged here, 
Still seen, a never-setting star 
In skies that else were lone and dark, 
A sleepless watcher, bright though far. 
No fears disturb, no sorrow dims 
Thy spirit’s pure and tranquil eye ; 
Thy sun the light of God’s own face, 
Thy life one blest eternity. 





And as of orbs that shining note 
The needle’s course, it heeds but one, ‘ 
So turn, from eyes that fondest smile, 
Our steadfast thoughts to thee alone. 
’T was meet that thou shouldst early die ; 
E’en here too pure to be forgiven, 
A guest not exile from on high 
And, next the angels, nearest Heaven. 
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BY MARY DAVENANT. 





No portion of my happy childhood is imprinted 
more fondly on my memory than the time I was 
allowed to spend with a distant and aged relative of 
my mother, in her secluded country home—a spot 
dear to me from its own inherent beauty and the re- 
collection of the affection I ever received from its 
singular but kind-hearted owner. Dear old Brace- 
land! I can see you now, with the noble trees shad- 
ing your long low portico, where I have sat so many 
a fair summer morning, looking out upon the spacious 
lawn, with the river rushing beyond it, while the air 
was filled with the perfume of Cousin Mehitabel’s 
well-tended flowers, the music of the songs of her Cana- 
ries, and the hum ofa thousand insects rejoicing in 
the sunshine. Both the house and its proprietor were 
genuine relics of the olden time—no article of furni- 
ture could boast a later date than half a century, and 
much was of a far older fashion; while the stately 
and imposing figure of my cousin, in her usual cos- 
tume, was in perfect keeping with the whole. From 
the portico I have mentioned, you entered a large hall, 
wainscotted with oak, an ample chimney on one 
side, and doors around leading to the different apart- 
ments. That on the left opened into a spacious 
drawing-room, which, together with its furniture, was 
ever my special admiration. The carved high- 
backed chairs and huge sofa, covered with spotless 
dimity in summer, and a bright India chintz in win- 
ter, the japanned cabinet in which my cousin kept 
her curiosities, the pier-glass, once of an extra size, 
but now, contrasted with modern mirrors, wondrous 
small, its curiously carved walnut frame, the marble 
slab beneath it, the Turkey carpet, the beautiful little 
tea-table, the old harpsicord and the family pictures, 
made this room replete to me with beauty and enjoy- 
ment. I cannot linger to describe the rest of the 
establishment, but I must tell of the beaufet in the 
dinning room, (which opened the other side of the 
hall,) filled with old plate, all boasting of the Bracy 
crest—salvers, tankards, baskets, castors, cans in 
glorious profusion. The tea-plate, too, covered with 
rich chasing, but most of the articles of a size so 
small thatI have often looked incredulously atmy cousin 
when she has told me of the goodly companies that, 
in the early days of the Revolution, sipped the for- 
bidden beverage poured from them into the little 
tea-cups of transparent china, with which her table 
was still furnished. 

Cousin Mehitabel’s father had been a tory, high in 
favor with the colonial government, and both from 
principle and interest opposed to our Revolution, a 
bias retained by his daughter, who, in her narratives 





of those troublous times, would constantly speak of 
us, the British, while the Americans were with her 
the rebel forces. Her father’s house had been the re- 
sort of the best society in the colony, and many 
English officers of rank had been the familiar asso- 
ciates of her youthful days. How often have I 
listened with breathless interest to her account of the 
accomplished André, whose memory she cherished, 
and whose untimely fate she still deplored. She had 
borne a prominent part in the pageant of the Mesehi- 
anza, (which owed much of its success to Andre’s in- 
ventive genius,) and her glowing picture of its de- 
lights never failed to gratify the excited imagination 
of her sole youthful auditor. But I must describe my 
cousin. She was a tall and straight old lady, witha 
face in which lingered the remains of no small share 
of beauty; a bright and piercing dark eye, a well- 
formed nose, and a mouth that might once have been 
the abode of the loves and graces, though now, alas! 
sunken, wrinkled, and toothless. Her hands and feet 
still bore the impress of her aristocratic lineage in 
their delicate proportions, while her whole bearing 
marked the perfect lady of the old school. During 
the fifteen years that I remember her, the style of 
her dress never varied, though its materials were 
changed with the requisitions of the season and the 
taste of the wearer. In winter, a rich poplin, satin, 
or some other heavy silk, whose very name has 
vanished from the jargon of ‘‘ la mode,” made in a 
fashion of some forty or fifty years since, a kerchief 
of clear muslin, or lace, over her shoulders, a 
watch and equipage depending from her waist, and a 
cap of a style peculiarly her own, (for I have never 
seen its fellow eithér painted or described,) formed 
her usual in-door costume. When she went abroad, 
a mysterious looking bonnet, a mantle, with a hood 
in winter and a lace shade in summer, was added to 
the rest, and it must be granted her outward guise was 
grotesque enough, and afforded some excuse for the 
scarcely suppressed mirth with which strangers 
would sometimes view her on their first visit to the 
country church, at which she was a constant attend- 
ant—its threshold being the only one, save her own, 
she ever crossed. From what I have said it may 
readily be inferred that Cousin Mehitabel was ‘‘a 
character”—one who carried out her own ideas, 
without the slightest reference to the opinions and 
fashions of a world she had long renounced and for- 
saken. What had induced the strange and hermit- 
like seclusion to which she devoted herself, was a 
mystery to all her cotemporaries, who could only tell 
that, immediately upon her father’s death, after a 
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brilliant career of fashion, during which she had re- 
fused many offers of marriage, she had retired to this 
country seat, about twenty miles distant from the city 
of her birth, to which she never again returned. At 
first some of her friends and those of her family made 
various ineffectual efforts to renew their intercourse 
with her, and induce her to return among them, but 
they were all in vain and of course were soon 
abandoned. Her father had bequeathed her an ample 
provision, for she was his only child; but a great 
portion of his property had passed to his nephew, in 
England, who was to perpetuate the Bracy name, 
and some thought that a disappointment ‘in her rich 
inheritance might have been one cause of her retire- 
ment from a circle in which she could no longer 
maintain the style of living to which she had been 
accustomed. But it was well known that she had 
partaken strongly of her father’s English notions as 
to the propriety of enriching the heir male at the ex- 
pense of daughters who might bestow their wealth 
on scions of another stock, and the light value she 
had set on such advantages forbade the suspicion to 
those who knew her well. That she was crossed in 
love they could not think, for few had equaled her 
in attraction, either of person, mind, or fortune, and 
her alliance had been much courted. It was there- 
fore settled that, as her eye had always a kind of un- 
earthly brightness, she might possibly be a little in- 
sane, was certainly very odd, and had better be letalone. 
Whatever the motive that had led her thus to isolate 
herself in the beautiful seclusion in which she dwelt, 
it was one that continued operative long after all 
surmises as to its nature had been merged in the 
more immediate interests of her former friends, by 
whom she was gradually forgotten. The first token 
she gave of her recollection of any of them or their 
descendants, was by bestowing on my mother (whom 
she had never seen,) a handsome diamond ring soon 
after her marriage. It was accompanied by a line 
stating it to be a tribute to her affectionate remem- 
brance of my grandmother, her cousin, and a com- 
panion of her youth. In her note of thanks for the 
unlooked-for gift, my mother ventured to propose a 
visit if such was agreeable to Miss Bracy, and to her 
astonishment the offer was aecepted, with a prohi- 
bition, however, of my father’s accompanying her. 
“She would,” she said, ‘‘ send her own carriage and 
her own servant on a certain day, and with him no 
other escort was necessary.”” My mother has often 
described to me the fear and trembling with which 
she set out on this solitary expedition, her dread of 
encountering her singular relative, and her surprise 
at finding her a refined, cheerful and companionable 
old lady, instead of the gloomy misanthrope she had 
expected. 

‘‘Call me cousin, my dear,” she said; ‘‘ remember 
Iam your Cousin Mehitabel, though I dare say you 
hardly knew there was sucha person until I reminded 
you of it. You are like your mother, and I used once 
to love her. I hardly knew why it was, but when I 
heard of your marriage there came such a gush of 
long buried feeling upon my heart, that I seemed 
carried back to the time when I stood a bridemaid 





at your mother’s side, and I felt a yearning to behold 
her daughter to see if she was like her. I struggled 
against the fancy, but it would return to me, and at 
last I thought it must be a sign that some one could 
yet love me upon earth. Those sweet, spiritual eyes 
tell me it is so, and that it was right to listen to the 
voice within.” 

My mother was much overcome by this tender re- 
ception, and, after a visit of some days, left her new- 
found relative with regret, and a promise to repeat it 
as often as she could. But the duties incumbent upon 
a wife and mother opposed a barrier to her comply- 
ing with the wishes of Miss Bracy in coming to her, 
without either husband or children as her companion; 
and it was not until I was about five years old that, 
being pleased with my mother’s partial description 
of me, she consented to receive me with her. I was 
a quiet, demure little girl, just at an age most attrac- 
tive to those at all interested in mental development, 
and Miss Bracy and her maid (as old fashioned as 
her mistress, but something younger,) both thought 
me a prodigy of sense, and insisted that my mother 
should spare me to them as often as she could. I 
soon got used to her peculiarities, which, young as I 
was, awed me a little at first, and quickly returned 
their kindness with a warmth of affection second 
only to that I bore my parents. From this time I 
was in the habit of spending a fortnight at Braceland 
every Christmas, and two months at midsummer, 
until my school education was completed, after 
which my visits were longer and more frequent, and 
to my intercourse with this dear old lady, and the in- 
fluence she threw around me,I owe much that is 
valuable in my spiritual and intellectual culture. 

Cousin Mehitabel was a great reader—her library 
was rich in old English editions of the works of 
divines, poets, philosophers, and historians, with a 
few romances of the older schools. Her whole being 
was embued with the spirit of a literature that is fast 
passing from among us; not outwardly, indeed, for 
the volumes still adorn our shelves, but from its in- 
fluence on our minds and characters. New books, 
new views, new fashions, both for the outward and 
inward man, absorb our time and thoughts, while the 
** eood old paths” are either deserted, or we must be 
led back to them by some genius of true insight, who 
wisely decks their borders with plants of recent 
growth, and thus allures us to their sacred shades. 
Into these, by my sagacious monitress, I was early 
introduced—and in our wanderings there together we 
have culled many a garland which will, I trust, not 
only blossom here, but bloom anew when all earthly 
journeyings have ended. There is something, too, 
in being shut out for a season from the region of the 
commonplace, with one whose mind has been cast 
both by nature and circumstances into a peculiar 
mould, that is particularly attractive toa young in- 
quirer into the secrets of its workings. This fascin- 
ation I always felt while with my cousin. How 
came it that one so highly endowed, with such true 
perceptions, such a loving, reverential spirit, should 
have wasted all the treasures of her warm affections 
upon birds and plants, and trees and streams? But I 
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dared not breathe the question, even during the later 
and more precious period of our intercourse; for, 
though open and communicative on all other subjects, 
she never in the most unguarded moment approached 
that of her own peculiarities, so that I often doubted 
whether she was herself aware of them. 

The strongest of these was her mistrust of the other 
sex. There was but one whom she appeared to 
tolerate, and that was her own man-servant, a tried 
and faithful negro, who, while yet a youth, accom- 
panied her into seclusion, and there served her with 
the respect and deference due toa superior beigg. 
Through him she held communication with the rest 
of the world—he was her almoner, for few that were 
poor or sick about her failed to experience her mu- 
nificence, and through kim her offerings were sent to 
her pastor, who, knowing her foible, seldom acknow- 
ledged her acquaintance but by a distant bow. But 
poor Pompey’s talents failed him as factotum in the 
management of her worldly affairs. He felt that he 
and his mistress were both imposed on by those who 
were wiser than themselves, and one day he took the 
bold resolution of coming to my father and begging 
him to stand between his mistress and ruin, for her 
estate was actually melting away he knew not how. 
On looking into her affairs, my father found it was 
even as the faithful creature had said, and that what 
remained would be totally inadequate to Miss Bracy’s 
support, unless converted into an annuity, a step he 
urged most strongly through my mother. At last the 
old lady was induced to consent, and much comfort 
and tranquillity accrued to her from this arrangement, 
which so far raised my father in her estimation that 
she more than once inquired after him, and said he 
was a kind and good man—one of the few living of 
the sex on whom she ever bestowed an encomium. 
Her friends among them were those who existed in 
the pages of history, poetry or fiction, or who spoke 
to her from the records they had left of their genius 
in their works. 

I never saw a more beautiful specimen of what has 
been called the “ever-green of feeling” than was 
exhibited by my cousin. Although the snows of four- 
score winters were sprinkled on her head, and her 
outward form was deeply impressed with the signet 
of time, her feelings on many subjects were fresh and 
vivid as in youth. Her Canaries and other feathered 
playthings were loved with all the devotion of a 
child, and the imprisoned noble never hung more 
tenderly enamored over his beloved “ Picciola” than 
I have seen Cousin Mehitabel over some favorite 
flower that was just unfolding its beauties to the sun. 
When we wandered through the woods that skirted the 
lawn, or I would drive her gentle Dobin in the old 
chair, that so nicely held us both, to a favorite prospect 
not far distant, she would almost weep while expatiat- 
ing on its varied charms. Deep, serious, though un- 
speakably lovely, were the ministerings of nature to her 
soul, and dearly did she prize their worth. After her 
eyes failed and I would read to her, as she sat knit- 
ting warm stockings for the poor, I have been amazed 
at the keen perception she exhibited of those minor 
beauties of thought and expression that a less intelli- 
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gent and less careful reader would have been apt to 
overlook; while her ready sympathy with all that is 
really great in the literature of our language (for she 
kew no other,) showed an appreciative faculty of no 
common order. But these rare endowments at last 
suddenly forsook her, an apparently slight illness de- 
priving her at once of all the powers of her mind. 
After lingering a few weeks a melancholy picture of 
mental imbecility she expired, and her loved home, 
where she had spent more than fifty years in almost 
total seclusion, passed into other hands. Among her 
papers after her death was founda package addressed 
tome, containing, among other enclosures, a letter 
which, as it discloses her reasons for adopting the 
mode of life she so long pursued, I present to all who 
may feel an interest in her. It was dated about two 
years previous to her death, when she had attained 
her eighty-first year. 

“* My beloved child—I cannot but admire the deli- 
cacy which has deterred you from ever alluding to 
the wish, which from my knowledge of your charac- 
ter I know exists, to learn the causes of my thus 
withdrawing myself from the society of my fellow 
mortals and secluding myself with God and his works 
in this much loved home. I do not recommend my 
example to others, though after fifty years’ experience 
I think my present life the only one for me—for, oh! 
my child, I have tried the world and proved the 
emptiness of its paltry joys, and to a bitter experience 
of their deceitfulness I owe all the wisdom I have 
ever attained. You know the circumstances of my 
outward life, and that all around me from earliest 
childhood ministered to my enjoyment. The secrets 
of my inner being I will now unfold to you, that you 
may profit by my errors, and be warned through me 
not to ‘trust the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely.’ The miniature you find enclosed 
with this will show you what I once was—though, as 
I glance from it to the shriveled features my mirror 
now reflects, I feel you will find it hard to believe 
that it was once thought an excellent likeness, and as 
a work of art is still of value. Being an only child, 
my father, who was proud of my talents, bestowed 
on me an education superior to that of most females 
of the day. His interest in my studies stimulated 
my efforts, and induced a devotion to intellectua] 
pursuits in which few of my young companions could 
sympathize. This led me to a higher appreciation of 
my Own attainments than was either just or proper, 
and a proportional indifference to the claims of those 
to whom I felt myself superior. My mother died 
when I was very young, and her place was most in- 
adequately supplied by a nurse who had been her at- 
tendant from childhood. Though faithful and kind, 
this woman indulged all my wayward fancies, and 
by her flatteries encouraged that pride of character 
whicha more judicious training would probably have 
subdued. I early mingled in society, for my father’s 
house was the centre of the best in the province, and 
I was unrestrained as to the degree in which I should 
partake of all the gayety surrounding me. As is 
natural to the young and ardent, I thoughtlessly pur- 
sued the flowery path of pleasure, intoxicated with 
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adulation, and for awhile believing myself happy. I 
dressed, danced, and flirted, with as much good will 
as the most frivolous'‘of my companions, and it was 
not until wearied with the repetition of pleasures 
that knew but little variety (for the circle in which I 
moved was comparatively small,) that I began to 
awake from the delusive dream, and to experience 
the inadequacy of such pursuits to satisfy a mind that 
has had some foretaste of higher enjoyments. I was 
about eighteen when the war of Independence was 
declared, and in consequence of my father adopting 
the tory side in politics, yet not wishing to take an 
active part in the struggle, he purchased this place, to 
which we then occasionally retired. Here some of 
the happiest hours of my youth were spent. With 
my beloved parent for my companion, I here imbibed 


‘that taste for simple pleasures which, though for 


awhile obscured, has never since deserted me. When 
we returned to our residence in town, I, of course, 
resumed my former life, though without the ardor I 
at first devoted to it, and I must shock your patriotism 
by acknowledging that the period of my highest 
social enjoyment was during the occupation of our 
city by the British troops, when the attention be- 
stowed on me by many of their gallant and accom- 
plished officers not only gratified my vanity, but ma- 
tured my taste and strengthened the attachment I had 
always felt for the land of my ancestors. But it was 
the history of my heart that I intended to write for 
you, and, though I know it will have ceased to beat 
before these pages will meet your eye, I still shrink 
from the recital and blush to tell you of the confidence 
I once reposed in human feeling, which was so 
cruelly destroyed. 

‘‘T believe that it is a common weakness in our 
sex, and confess that it was mine, to feel a strong 
desire both to excite and to bestow affection. On 
looking within I felt that dearly as I loved my father, 
and fondly as I was beloved in return, there was still 
a depth of feeling of which I myself hardly knew the 
strength, but which, if once poured forth, must form 
the happiness or misery of my existence. I have 
said my vanity was flattered by the adulation I re- 
ceived—but my heart was still untouched. Many 
had professed themselves the slaves of my charms, 
but it was not s/aves that I desired. I felt that my 
beauty, my fortune, my position, had much to do 
with the conquests I had made, and I cared not for an 
homage in which the higher attributes of my nature 
had no portion. I looked around at many an idol of 
the senses, now objects of indifference to their wed- 
ded lords, while the blanched cheek, the dimmed eye, 
and the faded form showed plainly. where their 
former strength had lain, and I inwardly vowed that 
my empire should be founded on what was beyond 
the influence of time to wither, or the caprice of for- 
tune to destroy. 

“At length there appeared among us a young 
gentleman whose accomplishments, both of mind 
and person, were such as to distinguish him above 
many who still had strong claims upon my regard. 
Horace Temple was extremely handsome, and had 
just returned from England, whither he had been sent 





to obtain both his collegiate and professional educa- 
tion. A graduate of Oxford, his mind was rich with 
classic lore, and, at the same time, well stored with 
the elegant literature of his own and other modern 
languages. At first he seemed rather to shun than 
seek my society, and piqued my vanity by his neglect. 
This, of course, made his good will of consequence 
to me, and I exerted myself to the utmost to excite 
the admiration he seemed so unwilling to bestow. 
At length he was drawn to my side, and gradually 
losing his indifference as he listened to my conversa- 
tien; he exhibited a lively interest in all I uttered, and 
from that moment devoted himself to me. To a 
character like my own, there was an indefinable 
charm in the intellectual pre-eminence he was at 
once willing to accord to me, and I soon found that a 
stronger sympathy of thought and feeling existed be- 
tween us than I had ever felt toward any other. It 
is needless to detail the progress of our passion—it is 
enough to say that at length I was satisfied that I was 
loved as I desired to be, by one to whom I felt I 
could yield the mingled love and reverence of my 
whole being. While Horace acknowledged the in- 
fluence of my personal attractions, he was proud to 
say it was second to that of my mind and character, 
and in him I found realized all my early dreams of 
beauty, wisdom, purity, and truth. ‘Even now, as 
memory dwells upon that happy time, I can still re- 
call the golden hue with which the sun within 
irradiated every object about me. Life seemed sud- 
denly beautified; my affections were expanded, and 
rested upon father, friends, and country, with a full- 
ness of enjoyment that had never before been mine. 
Still, I could not bear that any ‘stranger should inter- 
meddle with this joy,’ and knowing that my father 
could not but approve my choice, I wished that our 
mutual attachment might be for a time sacred even 
tohim. This was not difficult, for he was deeply en- 
gaged in his professional pursuits, and my liberty of 
action was complete. 

‘We had not long been secretly affianced when a 
distant relative of my mother from one of the southern 
provinces came on business to our city, bringing 
with him a daughter rather younger than myself, and 
established himself at our house. Mira was a girl of 
uncommon beauty. Her complexion was like Parian 
marble in its texture; her flaxen hair fell in luxu- 
riant ringlets round her polished brow, beneath which 
gleamed a soft and sleepy eye of blue. In short, the 
contour of her face and form was one which Lely 
would have loved to paint, Grammont to describe, 
and the second Charles to have elected queen of his 
court of beauty and of love. They wrong our sex 
who say we are all slow to acknowledge and to feel 
each other’s charms. I gloried in those of the sweet 
creature I have described, and felt a keener pleasure 
in the admiration she excited than she appeared to 
experience herself, for her manner was exquisitely 
soft and gentle, and seldom betrayed any of the usual 
excitement of vanity. 

“Tn the intimate association into which we were 
thrown, it was, of course, impossible that I could pre- 
vent the discovery of my attachment, and, on her 
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first alluding to the subject, I confessed the whole to 
her, and at the same time my wish that it should be, 
for the present, concealed. The interest she ex- 
pressed in my happiness, her admiration of my lover, 
and her caressing manner toward myself, attached 
me strongly to her, and her devotion to me during a 
slight illness that confined me some time to my cham- 
ber, completed her influence over my affections. 
There was but one drawback to the pleasure I felt in 
having her with me; that was her utter ignorance on 
every subject most important to woman. Her edu- 
cation had not only been deplorably neglected, but 
her physical powers were actually impaired by her 
indolent and artificial mode of life. The handsome 
negress, who had accompanied her as her personal 
attendant, was to her instead of hands and feet, and 
she used to look with astonishment a little bordering 
on contempt upon my household thrift and domestic 
activity. But, in one so beautiful, her very ignorance 
and helplessness had a charm, and I reconciled my- 
self to our want of intellectual sympathy, by dwell- 
ing upon the purity of her heart and the warmth of 
her feelings toward those she really loved. 

‘On his first introuction to her, Mr. Temple was 
greatly struck by Mira’s beauty, and expressed to 
me his admiration of it, in which I joined with great 
sincerity ; but, until the illness I have alluded to, the 
attention he bestowed upon her was nothing more 
than what was due to my relative and friend. While 
I was confined to my chamber, for my indisposition 
was a tedious one, Mira received his daily visits and 
was the bearer of many tender messages between us. 
No shadow of mistrust rested upon my mind; for she 
would often seem averse to leave me when he came, 
and when she again returned would complain of her 
long detention, and say he wearied her to death by 
forcing her to repeat all that I said, with questions 
how I looked, and what prospect there was of my 
speedy recovery. Most joyful to me was the mo- 
ment of our re-union; he too was rapturous in his 
delight; yet why it was I know not—for his words 
and looks were even more tender than before—but 
when we parted, after a long and confidential con- 
versation, I felt a weight upon my breast for which 
I could in no way account. In vain I endeavored to 
drive it from me, and I laid my head upon the table 
before me and wept in very bitterness of heart. In 
this attitude Mira found me, and winding her fair 
arms about me she gently chided me for my tears, 
and, while kissing them from my cheek, playfully 
threatened to punish Horace by keeping him from 
my presence until my health was more completely 
restored. I answered what I really thought—that my 
jey in seeing him had been too much for my still 
delicate nerves, and with this conviction chased the 
cloud from my spirit. For some weeks all went on 
as usual. Horace visited me constantly, and Mira 
was seldom present at our interviews, which were 
always happy ones, at least to me, and I was about 
announcing our engagement to my immediate family 
when I made the discovery that altered my whole 
destiny. 

‘My father was in the habit of driving out in the 








afternoon, and always wished us to accompany him, 
as it was my habit to do; but Mira frequently ex- 
cused herself, as the motion of a carriage was not 
agreeable to her. One day we were all engaged to 
visit a friend a few miles from town, when Mira 
urged a bad headache as a reason for not joining the 
party, consisting of both our parents and myself. 
We had not driven far into the country before we 
found the roads were in such a state as rendered it 
impossible we could plough through them with a 
single pair of horses, and we were, very reluctantly, 
obliged to return. Judge of my astonishment when, 
on the very outskirts of the city, Isaw Mira, whom 
I had left sick in bed, arm in arm with Horace Tem- 
ple, who was looking upon her as if entranced, and 
each so completely absorbed in the other that they 
regarded not the passing carriage. Had the fabled 
basilisk met my glance I could not have been more 
confounded—a bolt of ice seemed to enter my heart 
and congeal my very life-blood. My companions, 
being engaged in conversation, had not noticed my 
agitation or its cause, and I reached my chamber 
without having betrayed it. I dare not, even now, 
dwell upon the agony of that hour—still a latent hope 
remained that Mira might be able to give some ex- 
planation of what appeared to me so strange, and I 
awaited her return with fearful anxiety. The winter 
evening had closed in when she entered my apart- 
ment with an expression of surprise at our early re- 
turn; she added that after I had left her she felt so 
solitary that, finding her headache better, she had 
visited a neighbor, and thus spent the afternoon. 
The light of the fire fell full upon her face—I could 
discern no trace of confusion as she uttered the vile 
falsehood, and I at once felt myself the victim of 
base deceit and treachery. How I found strength to 
answer her I know not, but I did answer calmly, and 
begged her to be my representative at the tea-table, 
as I was indisposed and wished to be alone. Whether 
she felt herself to be discovered, or whatever else 
might be the cause, she did not again intrude upon 
my solitude, and I was left alone with darkness and 
the night, to struggle like a shipwrecked mariner 
amid the billows of despair. My God! thou only 
knowest the depths of anguish to which this betrayed 
and broken heart then sunk—yet I thought not of thee 
in those hours of desolation, save as an avenger who 
had torn from me, in one dread grasp, the happiness 
of life. I believe it was nothing but the necessity 
there was for action that saved my brain from mad- 
ness on that fearful night. But the pride of my 
character though crushed was not extinguished, and 
before the light of morning had dawned upon my 
misery I had determined on the course I would 
pursue. . 

‘There are some minds that despair makes power- 
less, to others it gives unwonted strength. Mine 
was of the latter class, and I felt that I could rely 
upon it firmly in the thorny path before me. 
Obliterating as far as I was able all traces of suffer- 
ing from my features, I joined the family as usual, 
received Mira’s inquiries as to my health with 
courtesy, and then nerved myself for the trying in- 
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terview with my faithless lover. My toilette was 
performed with unwonted care, and, though my 
cheek was pale, it was with a bright eye, a calm 
voice, anda resolved soul that I descended to receive 
him. He met me with his usual affectionate greeting, 
and, though a little awed by my stateliness of manner, 
began immediately to converse on some indifferent 
topic. I soon interrupted him by saying that I wished 
our present interview to be a short and decisive one. 
That I knew his feelings toward me were not what 
they once had been—that mine also had undergone a 
total change, and that it was for the happiness of 
both that our engagement should be atanend. At 
first he looked at me with astonishment, and then 
made a faint attempt to renew his faithless protesta- 
tions; but falsehood was written on his brow, and I 
would not suffer him to proceed. My decision was, 
I said, unalterable, and I hoped he knew me too well 
to believe me actuated by mere caprice. I added, 
too, that he must, for both our sakes, let silence cover 
the past, and meet me hereafter but as a common 
acquaintance. I then rose, and, bidding him fare- 
well, left him to his own thoughts; for I felt I could 
no longer preserve the calmness necessary to my 
dignity, and rushed to my own room to give vent to 
the feelings I had so powerfully restrained. 

‘** By one of those providences which we call acci- 
dent, Mira’s father had, on the preceding evening, 
received letters requiring his immediate return home, 
and I was thus spared a much longer association 
with one who had so basely betrayed my confidence. 
She appeared, during the few days she remained 
with me, entirely engrossed in making purchases of 
finery. It was only the night before we parted for- 
ever that I found opportunity to tell her that I had re- 
leased Mr. Temple from his engagement, when I saw 
by her looks that she was well acquainted with all 
that had passed. I afterward learned from one who 
knew her well, that she had from early girlhood been 
an adept in intrigue and falsehood; and that her ap- 
parent indifference to admiration was a veil assumed 
to disguise an all-engrossing vanity, which could 
bear no rival near the throne. Horace Temple soon 
followed her to the south, and after a few months I 
heard of their marriage. He also remained there 
and rose to eminence in his profession. By those 
who were aware of our intimacy, it was supposed I 
had refused his addresses, and that in despair he had 
left our city, and had subsequently become attached 
to Mira—an impression I made no effort to con- 
tradict. 

‘“* Thus deceived in friendship and in love, behold 
me at three-and-twenty already aged in‘ experience. 
The glow of youth had faded—all its trust, its hopes, 
its dreams of happiness had perished in a moment. 
With blighted affections, and a heart dead to human 
interests, I was henceforth to walk my darkened 
way—seeming all that I once had been, and hating 
the deception I felt bound to practice. Burying my 
cruel disappointment in the inmost recesses of my 
soul, I acted out the sickening farce, dressing my 
face with smiles, and my thoughts with words of 
kindness, while the torpor of indifference paralyzed 





every sense by which joy was wont to enter. It is 
over, I would think—peace, rest, and happiness are 
forever gone—earthly faith and earthly trust are 
phantoms, and I cannot yet grasp at what is heavenly. 
Oh for freedom from this painted semblance of good- 
ness that mocks me on every side, and yet forces me 
to yield it outward homage. But my affection for 
my father was still one green spot in the arid desert 
of my heart, and to that I clung trustfully, though all 
other joy was gone. For his sake, as well as for that 
of my own pride, I had assumed the guise of outward 
happiness, ahd he believed me as happy as I seemed. 
It is true, he often wondered at my obstinate pre- 
ference, as he called it, of a single life, and told me 
that my age would be sad and cheerless unless I was 
linked to earth by its tenderest ties. But I as often 
diverted his mind from dwelling’6n the subject, and 
he still hoped I would find an object calculated to 
eall forth my affections. He lived little more than 
five years after Mira’s visit, and his death severed 
the last tie that bound me to my species. 

‘‘ When I revived from the first stunning shock of 
my bereavement, and recalled the happy hours I had 
spent at this place with him who was now no more, 
I fixed npon it as my home, and determined that, 
save my faithful attendants, the works of God should 
be my only companions. Here I felt I could cherish 
my sorrow for the dead, here forget the treachery of 
the living, and here, while seeking after truth, one, 
unchanging and divine, be released from bowing to 
the glittering idols that usurp her place. You know 
how faithfully I have kept my vow. But you can 
never know, until you have suffered as I did, the un- 
speakable blessings that were here bestowed upon 
me. Instead of the false flatteries of deceitful man, 
I heard the voice of God in the rushing stream; felt 
his presence in the solitary woods; viewed his good- 
ness in the animal and vegetable world, and in the 
rich banquet he prepares for all things living, thus 
filling them with joy and gladness. My early love of 
poetry now returned with freshness to my soul, and 
in its vivid pictures I found the expression of my 
newly revived feelings. Above all, I here found the 
harmony that subsists between the teachings of God’s 
word and of his works. In the sacred page, all Na- 
ture’ is commanded to declare His wonderful at- 
tributes; and in the mysteries that enshroud even the 
world of sense, I feel.shadowed forth those deeper 
mysteries in spiritual things, which demand our 
reverence and increase our love, while they rebuke 
the efforts of our finite minds to fathom their mighty 
depths. But I am giving you in a few lines the silent 
teachings of years of my solitary life, for slow though 
constant was my progress from the darkness of 
worldly sorrows to the light of Christian joy. You 
who are familiar with the contents of my library, 
know well what powerful help I had to aid my feeble 
steps where I might have fallen, and which, together 
with the remembrance of the early teachings of my 
mother, preserved me an unworthy member of my an- 
cestral church. You know, too, the objects that for more 
than thirty years exclusively occupied my interests and 
affections. But when age began to overtake me, and 
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the remembrance of tne falsehood of early friends 
was gradually fading from me, I felt the want of some 
one intelligent companion, whose occasional presence 
might refresh me. This I found in your mother, 
who, in return for the paltry diamond by means of 
which I made myself known to her, bestowed on me 
the priceless jewel of her own and her daughter’s 
love. The blessing of the old and solitary be on you 
for the gift. 

‘*T have now, my child, fulfilled the task—a pain- 
ful one to me—of recording for your benefit my ex- 
perience of life. You are just entering the scene I 
early quitted in disgust, with much of the confidence 
in human virtue that was once my portion. Set not 
your hopes of happiness upon it; they will be be- 
trayed—perhaps when they are brightest. May your 
course be a more peaceful one than mine.” 

‘‘ Dear Cousin Mehitabel,” I exclaimed, when I had 
finished reading the manuscript to my mother, ‘‘I do 
not wonder at her wishing to shut herself forever 
from the world after such a sad experience.” 

‘**T do not wonder at it,”’ said my mother, “though 
I condemn it still. She would, I think, have been a 
happier woman, I am sure she would have been a 
wiser one, if, after having gained the peace she 
speaks of, she had again mixed with her fellow crea- 
tures, and endeavored to seek out that harmony in 
the moral world she only could discern in the natural. 
It is true that many strings in the ‘great harp of hu- 
manity’ are sadly out of tune, but there are still 
many that yield sweet music when touched aright. 
There is a great deal of falsehood in the world, but 
more truth; much sin, but much holiness; and it is 
not right we should forget the one and dwell ex- 
clusively upon the other. Cousin Mehitabel was un- 
fortunate in bestowing both her love and friendship 
on unworthy objects, and the consequences to a 
proud and sensitive character were not unnatural. 
But many a humble zottage maiden has experienced 





the same sorrow, and borne a heart as lacerated as 
hers to her daily toil; in the necessity for effort she 
has found relief, the wound has closed, and she has 
been restored to mental health. Had Cousin Mehita- 
bel, instead of yielding to the impulse that led her to 
shun her kind, dedicated her talents and her wealth 
to serving them, not by substitute but in person, she 
might have been a blessing to her church and to her 
country. While ‘binding up the broken hearts of 
others, her own would have been healed, and the 
tender affections of her nature might then have been 
directed into their appropriate channel. As it was, 


though excellent and attractive, she was compara- 


tively a useless being. Dearly as: I loved her, I 
knew she never gained the true insight—that of 
descrying, under all the defacements that sin has 
made, the image of her Maker in the last great work 
of his creation.” 

“JT cannot imagine,” said I, as I looked upon my 
cousin’s picture, ‘‘ how any man once really attached 
to such a splendid creature as is painted here, could 
so easily have been beguiled away from her.”’ 

‘‘T doubt whether he ever was really attached to 
her, though he may have thought so at the time. You 
observe her beauty is of a proud and intellectual cha- 
racter. Mira’s was of a kind that intoxicated the 
senses. She must have persuaded him that he had 
inspired a ‘ grande passion,’ and that, added to her 
beauty and softness, made him forget all the ties of 
truth and honor.” 

“If I only knew,” said I, ‘‘ that they had both been 
miserable, it would be a real satisfaction to me.” 

“Cannot we draw that inference from principles 
as well as from facts?” asked my mother. ‘ The 
foundation of true happiness was never laid in false- 
hood, and ina marriage formed under the circum- 
stances that attended theirs, mutual confidence could 
never have been felt. I have no doubt it was quite 
as miserable as even you could have desired.” 
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*T 18 the golden summer time,— 
And the hour of noon is near, 
When the bees’ melodious chime 

Drowsily salutes the ear ; 
When along the shallow streams 

Pant the weary kine for breath, 
And the hot air stilly gleams, 

Undulating o’er the heath. 


Now the reapers seek the shade, 
Underneath the slumb’ring leaves— 
Idly on the field are laid, 
Half unbound, the yellow sheaves. 
Cast upon the fragrant earth, 
There they trifle time away, 
Mingling song with jocund mirth, 
Through the sultry noon of day! 
23% 





O’er the fields with happy song, 
Now an airy form trips nigh, 
Gracefully she moves along 
Like a light cloud in the sky: 
*T is the noontide meal she bears, 
But more welcome is she far— 
Welcome for the smile she wears, 
Welcome as the morning star! 


Now the hasty meal is done, 
Homeward trips the maiden gay ; 
Half the light of heaven seems gone 

As her fair form flits away ! 
Is it strange that one bright eye 
Follows her when all have done? 
That one heart, with manly sigh, 
Wonders if she may be won? 
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SKETCHES OF NAVAL MEN. 


JOHN TEMPLER SHUBRICK. 





BY J, FENIMORE COOPER, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PIONEERS,” ‘‘ RED ROVER,” ETC. 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1839, by J. Fenimore Cooper, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court ofthe United States, in and for the Northern District of New York.] 


Tue subject of our sketch is the eldest of four 
brothers who have served with credit and reputation 
in the navy, since the commencement of the present 
century. Of these brothers, John, the oldest, never 
rose higher in rank than to be a lieutenant com- 
mandant; William Branford, the second in seniority, 
is the present Commodore Shubrick; Edward Rut- 
ledge, the third, died quite recently, a captain, on his 
passage between the Brazil and the Mediterranean 
stations, incommand of the Columbia 44; while Irvine, 
the fourth and youngest, is a commander of the 
promotion of 1841. It is seldom, indeed, that so 
many members of a single family are found in the 
same profession, serving equally with credit to them- 
selves, and advantage to their country. 

The family of Shubrick belongs to South Carolina, 
in which state it has long been connected with many 
of the most distinguished names. We have only to 
mention those of Drayton, Haynes, Hayward, 
Hamilton, Pinckney, Horry, Trapier, &c., &c., to 
show the character of its connections. 

Col. Thomas Shubrick, the father of the four sons 
just mentioned, was an officer of the Revolution, 
having served with distinction in the army of Gen. 
Greene during the celebrated southern campaign. 
He was with the latter, in the capacity of an aid, at the 
battle of Eutaw Springs. This gentleman was born 
late in 1755, and was consequently quite young at 
the commencement of the great struggle for national 
independence. He was the seventh child, and the 
third son of Thomas Shubrick and Sarah Mott, both 
of Charleston ; the latter being of the connection of 
that noble woman who furnished Lee with the im- 
plements to set fire to her own house, in order to 
subdue a British garrison. Col. Thomas Shubrick, 
the father of our subject, married a Miss Branford, 
in 1778. John was the seventh child and the fifth 
son of this marriage, having been born on Bull’s 
Island, a valuable estate that belonged to Col. Shu- 
brick, on the 12th September, 1788. His father died, 
at a place called Belvedere, March 4th, 1810; his 
mother survived until August, 1822. 

Young Shubrick was taught in the schools of 
Charleston, in the manner usual to boys of his class 
in life, until the year 1801, when he was sent to the 
care of the Rev. Thomas Thacher, of Dedham, Mas- 
sachusetts, accompanied by his next brother, William, 
the present Commodore Shubrick. Under the in- 





. 
struction of this truly kind and excellent guide and 
friend, he remained until the spring of 1804, when 
he returned to Charleston, and commenced the study 
of the law, in the office of his kinsman, Col. Drayton, 
so well known to the country for his probity and 
public services. During the time young Shubrick re- 
mained occupied in this pursuit, his progress created 
the most sanguine hopes of his future success, though 
his disposition strongly tempted him to engage in 
more active and stirring scenes than those likely to 
attend the career of a barrister. By the persuasion 
of friends, however, as well as a sense of duty, the 
young man persevered for two years, when his fa- 
ther yielded to the wishes of two of his sons, and 
procured for them midshipmen’s appointments. The 
warrants of the two Shubricks were of the same 
date, August 19th, 1806, though there were more than 
two years difference in their ages. This placed John, 
the elder of the two, and the subject of our sketch, 
in the navy when he was little more than eighteen 
years old. With many minds and temperaments, 


this would have been commencing the profession 


somewhat too late, perhaps, though the education 
previously obtained was of great advantage to one 
so much disposed to acquire all useful knowledge as 
this youth. By some mistake of the Department, 
the warrants were ante-dated, appearing as if issued 
June 20th. The circumstance was of little moment, 
nor do we know that it had any influence on the sub- 
sequent promotions of either of the young gentlemen 
interested. 

From the very commencement of his service, John 
Shubrick’s career was marked by that species of for- 
tune that seemed ever to lead him where hard knocks 
were to be given and taken. So marked, indeed, 
was his career in this respect, that, in the end, it be- 
gan to be thought that his luck would give any ship 
a chance for a fight on board which he might hap- 
pen toserve, The first vessel to which the young 
man was attached was the Chesapeake 36, Capt. 
Gordon, which vessel he joined at Washington, 
while fitting for the Mediterranean station, to carry 
the broad pennant of Commodore James Barron. In 
this ship he dropped down to Norfolk, remained there 
until she sailed, and was in her at the time of the 
memorable attack that was made on her by the 
Leopard 50, Capt. Humphreys. In this affair, those 
on board the Chesapeake were probably more ex- 
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posed than had they been in a regular engagement 
in which both parties were prepared, and contended 
under equal advantages. 

On the occasion of his first hearing a shot fired in 
aneer, Shubrick was one of the midshipmen in the 
division of Lieut. Wm. H. Allen, he who was so long 
Decatur’s first lieutenant, and who was subsequently 
killed in command of the Argus. Allen was third 
lieutenant of the Chesapeake, a rank that gave him 
the midship division on the gun-deck, a berth that is 
usually called the slaughter-house, from the cireum- 
stance that the fire is generally concentrated on the 
centre of the ship. The division was particularly 
lumbered, but great activity was manifested in clear- 
ing it. It is generally known that the Chesapeake 
could not discharge her guns for want of powder- 
horns to prime them with, as well as the want of 
matches, or heated loggerheads. But for this unpre- 
pared condition of the ship, one broadside might have 
been fired, though it is probable a second could not. 
As it was, the only gun discharged was in the divi- 
sion to which Mr. Shubrick belonged. Two powder- 
horns were received from below, after the Leopard 
had opened some time, when three of the guns were 
primed, being otherwise ready. Mr. Allen himself 
got a loggerhead from the galley, and applied it to the 
priming of one of these guns, but it was not yet 
warm enough to cause the powder to explode. He 
then ran to the galley, procured a coal, and with that 
he succeeded in discharging one gun. It is doubtful 
whether this was before or after the order had been 
given to haul down the colors, the two things occur- 
ring almost at the same instant. Allen and his officers 
were about to discharge the other two guns, when 
an order was issued to fire no more. The officers 
worked as well as the men, in these critical circum- 
stanees ; and the breeching of one of the guns of the 
second division was middled principally by Allen 
himself, Shubrick, and the present Commodore Wads- 
worth, who was the senior midshipman of the divi- 
sion. But two of the crew appear to have been at 
that gun in consequence of the rest being wounded 
or absent.*. 

* Mr. Wadsworth, having been a midshipman more 
than three years when the Leopard attacked the Chesa- 
peake, was one of the witnesses examined on the trial of 
Commodore Barron, which Shubrick was not, most pro- 
bably on account of the short time he had been in service. 
It will give the reader some idea of the unprepared state 
of the ship, in the division whence the only gun was fired, 
if we extract some of the questions put to this Witness, 


and the. answers he gave. 
Q. “ What time elapsed before you received powder- 


’ horns ?”? 


A. “ About twelve or fifteen minutes, I suppose, from 
the commencement of the attack.’ 

The powder of these horns was the priming, without 
which the guns could not be fired. 

@. “Had you cartridges in your division, at any time 
before the surrender ?”’ 

A. “ Not that I knew of.” 

Q. “ Had you matches or loggerheads in your division, 
at any time before the surrender ?” 

A. “ No lighted matches, or hot loggerheads. The gun 
we fired was fired by a coal of fire.’ 

Q. “If you had fired the guns, had you every thing 
necessary to reload and continue the fire ?”? 

A. ** We had not in the division.” 

Q. “Were any men killed or wounded in your divi- 
sion ?”” 

A. “Several were wounded, how many I do not know. 





This was a rude encounter for so young an ad- 
venturer to meet, almost in the first hour after he 
got tosea. The Chesapeake suffered much less than 
might have been expected, when it is remembered 
that she lay near a quarter of an hour, and in smooth 
water, virtually unresisting, under the broadside of a 
fifty gun ship. Still she suffered; having had no less 
than between twenty and thirty of her people killed 
and wounded. Of this loss, a fair proportion oc- 
curred in the division to which Shubrick belonged. 

Shubrick remained in the Chesapeake after she 
was givento Decatur. Late in 1808, however, he was 
transferred to the brig Argus, in which vessel he re- 
mained, cruising on the coast, under three several 
commanders, Capts. Wederstrandt, Evans, and Jones, 
until early in 1810. As this was a very active little 
cruiser, the time passed in her was of great service 
to our young officer, as, indeed, was that under De- 
catur, in the Chesapeake. After remaining in the 
Argus near twenty months, Shubrick was ordered to 
join the United States 44, which was just fitted out to 
carry Decatur’s pennant. He continued but a few 
months, however, in this fine frigate, being com- 
pelled to quit her in consequence of a misunder- 
standing with another officer, which was near pro- 
ducing a duel. Shubrick gave the challenge, con- 
ceiving himself the injured party, and all the arrange- 
ments were made for the meeting, when the affair 
reached the ears of the commodore. Decatur sent 
for the gentlemen, and demanded a pledge from each 
that the affair should go no farther. This pledge 
Shubrick refused to give, as the challenger, and De- 
catur found himself rather awkwardly placed in his 
character of a mediator. It would not do to suffer 
discipline to be brow-beaten, on the one hand, while 
his own nature was opposed to punishing a young 
officer for having sensitive feelings on the subject of 
None were killed immediately, but one died a short time 
afterward.”’ 

Q. “State to the court to what guns these wounded 
men belonged.” 

A. “Several of them io this gun, F. I don’t recollect 
the rest.” 

This was the gun mentioned as that at which the three 
officers worked. 

+ The curious in such matters may have a desire to 
know the extent of the damage received by the Chesa- 
peake in this celebrated affair. The firing lasted from 
twelve to fifteen minutes, in smooth water, and without 
resistance, the one gun fired by Allen excepted; viz: 

‘In the foresail, four round-shot holes, twelve grape- 
shot holes, and the starboard leech (bolt pug cut away. 
In the mainsail, (which must have been in the brails, as 
the ship was hove-to,) three round-shot holes, full of grape 
do., and the footrope cut away.”’ 

‘“¢ Maintop-sail, one round-shot hole; foretop-mast stay- 
sail much injured by Ob hee In the spare foretop- 
mast, two twelve-pound shot holes, which have rendered 
it entirely unfit for service.” 

‘¢ Main-sky-sail-mast cut in two.” 

“The second cutter much injured by a shot hole, which 
went through and through her, cut both of her.masts, and 
three of her oars in two. First cutter slightly injured.” 

“Twenty-two round-shot in her hull, that is to say, 
twenty-one on her starboard, and one on her larboard 
side.”’ 

“The fore and main-masts are incapable of being made 
sea worthy ; the mizzen mast badly wounded, but not in- 
capable of being repaired on shore; three starboard, and 
two larboard main-shrouds, two starboard fore-shrouds, 
two starboard mizzen-shrouds, main-top-mast stay, cap, 
bob-stay, and starboard main-lift cut away, likewise the 


middle stay-sail stay.” 
‘Killed, 3; badly wounded, 8; slightly wounded, 10.” 
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his honor, even though those feelings might be a little 
exaggerated. In this dilemma, he decided on order- 
ing young Shubrick to quit his ship, taking care to 
send him on board another vessel of his squadron, 
with the acting appointment of lieutenant! There 
was a slight semblance of punishment in sending a 
midshipman from the finest vessel under his orders, to 
the smallest and least desirable craft he had among 
his cruisers, but it was a punishment any midship- 
man in the service would have been rejoiced to re- 
cieve. 

The vessel to which Shubrick was now sent was 
the Viper, probably the smallest sea-going craft in the 
navy, at thattime. He joined her at midsummer, 
1810, and it may be remarked in passing, that Wil- 
liam Shubrick was made acting in the Wasp, by Law- 
rence, about the same time. As John Shubrick was 
born in 1788, he got this important step in his profes- 
sion when in his twenty-second year, and after hav- 
ing been only four years in the service. This seems 
extraordinary preferment in days like these, when a 
young gentleman is compelled to pass six years as a 
midshipman before he can even be examined, and fre- 
quently as many more as a passed midshipman be- 
fore he gets his lieutenant’s commission. The ser- 
vice requires an entirely new arrangement of its 
grades, as well as the establishment of some that are 
new, in order to impart to it fresh life and hope. 
About the time of which we are now writing, Com- 
modore Stewart sent a nephew of his, the present 
Capt. McCauley, late of the Delaware 80, with a 
letter of introduction to Decatur, who had just hoisted 
his pennant in the United States. Young McCauley 
had been made a midshipman a short time previously, 
and had been ordered to join the frigate. As Decatur 
and Stewart were close friends, the former felt the 
propriety of saying a few encouraging words to the 
kinsman of the latter, on his introduction to naval 
life. After a few general remarks, the commodore 
added, ‘‘ Every thing depends on yourself, young 
gentleman. You see my pennant aloft, there; well, I 
joined this very ship myself, only twelve years since, a 
midshipman, like yourself, and you see I now carry 
a broad pennant in her.” All this was very true, but 
Mr. McCauley, when he related to us this anecdote, 
had been a lieutenant as long as Decatur had then 
been in the navy.* 

In addition to the pleasure of receiving this acting 
lieutenancy, Shubrick had the satisfaction of being 
put under the orders of a townsman, in Lieut. Com. 
Gadsden, the officer who commanded the Viper. 
The schooner cruised along the coast south, touching 
at Charleston, and passing into the Gulf of Mexico. 


* Decatur entered the navy asa midshipman in 1798. 
He was made a lieutenant in 1799, and a captain in 1804. 
The first ship he commanded w as the Constitution, Old 
Ironsides, which vessel was turned over to him by Preble, 
on quitting the Mediterranean command, September, 1804, 
or about six years after he entered the navy. In 1805, he 
exchanged the Constitution for the Congress 38, with 
Rodgers, and in 1807, he got the Chesapeake, after the 
affair with the Leopard. In 1810, he was transferred to 
the United States, which he held until 1814, when he 
Went to the President, and was captured off New York. 
In 1815 he got the Guerriere, and the Mediterranean 
squadron. ‘This was the last ship he ever commanded. 





At New Orleans, Lieut. Joseph Bainbridge took 
charge of the Viper. 

In 1811, Shubrick was transferred to the Siren 16, 
Capt. Gordon, one of the medium sized brigs, that 
had done so much service before the town of Tripoli. 
So attentive had the young man been to his duty, and 
so great was his improvement in his profession, that 
he was soon intrusted with the duties of the first lieu- 
tenant of this brig. It is true he was not commis- 
sioned as a lieutenant at all, but in that day it was no 
unusual thing for a majority of the wagd-room officers 
of even frigates to be merely acting. 

An unpleasant affair occurred while Mr. Shubrick 
was doing first lieutenant’s duty in this brig. Some 
rope was making for the vessel, and Shubrick had 
occasion to attend at the walk, with a gang of hands. 
The superintendent of the rope-walk was an English- 
man, and, in the course of the duty, he abused the 
seamen, and ended by grossly insulting their officer. 
Shubrick was armed, but, unwilling to draw his sword 
on such an opponent, he caught up a stick and began 
to thresh him with it. It seems that the Englishman 
carried a pistol, which he leveled at Shubrick’s head 
and fired. At the moment, the latter had the stick 
grasped with both hands, and was in the act of re- 
peating the blow. His thumbs were crossed, and the 
ball injured them so badly that both were amputated. 
Notwithstanding this outrage, and the fact that the 
man had provoked and merited the chastisement 
he received, Shubrick refused to proceed against 
him, saying he could not take the satisfaction that 
was customary among gentlemen, and he would not 
resort to any other mode of atonement. 

Toward the close of the year 1811, the Siren came 
north, and Shubrick still remained in her. Early in 
1812, he received his commission as a lieutenant, 
having now been nearly six years in the service, and 
having reached his twenty-fourth year. 

Lieut. Shubrick was now ordered to join the Con- 
stitution 44, Capt. Hull, which ship had just returned 
from Europe, and was receiving a new crew, to- 
gether with many new officers. War was declared 
afew days later, and every nerve was strained to 
get the ship ready for sea as soon as possible. So 
hurried were the equipments that one hundred of the 
ship’s people joined her only the night previously to 
the day on which she sailed from Annapolis. The 
Constitution was exceedingly well officered. For 
her first lieutenant she had Charles Morris, now 
Commodore Morris, one of the very ablest men the 
American marine ever possessed. Even in that day, 
this gentleman enjoyed a reputation very unusual for 
one of his rank; while, at the present time, after 
filling many places of high responsibility, no officer 
commands more of the confidence and respect both 
of the service and the country. The Constitution 
had, for her second lieutenant, Alexander $8. Wads- 
worth, an officer. of great respectability, a brother of 
the gentleman who was blown up with Somers in the 
Intrepid, and the present Commodore Wadsworth. 
The third lieutenant was George Campbell Read, the 
present Commodore Read, who has always ranked 
high in the service; the fourth lieutenant was Beek- 
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man Verplank Hoffman, who died a captain a few 
years since, and who was thought to be one of the 
best, if not the very best division officer in the navy ; 
the fifth lieutenant was Shubrick, and there was an 
acting sixth, in Charles Morgan, the present Com- 
modore Morgan, who was then young as an officer, 
but of very excellent materials. 

_, This was officering a frigate in an unusual manner, 
but there were so few ships at the time, it is not sur- 
prising as many young men crowded in those that did. 
go out, as could get on board them, or could get per- 
mission to go. Hull experienced the benefit of pos- 
sessing such a quarter-deck before he had been out 
long, it being probable the escape of his ship, a few 
days later, was owing to his having so many lieuten- 
ants to relieve each other, and to keep the duty alive. 

The Constitution lifted her anchor on the 12th of 
July, 1812. On the 17th, she fell in with an English 
squadron of five vessels, including one ship of the 
line and four frigates. The memorable chase that 
succeeded will be related in detail elsewhere, though 
it has already passed into history, as one of the most 
brilliant things of its kind on record. At one time 
the Constitution was so hard pressed as to escape 
only by kedging. This was done out of sight of land, 
and it occasioned no little surprise among the English 
when they discovered the fact. On the side of the 
enemy, the boats of five ships were put upon two, in 
arder to tow them up, in the calm, and no alternative 
remained to the Constitution but the expedient so 
successfully adopted. 

It will not be difficult to fancy the fatigue and trials 
of a chase of this character, which lasted altogether 
three days and nights. The officers, as soon as re- 
lieved, threw themselves on the quarter-deck, sleep- 
ing in the best spot they could select, no one thinking 
of undressing, or of quitting duty a moment longer 
than was absolutely necessary. Shubrick had his 
full share of the work, being employed in the boats 
as well as in the ship, as belonged to his rank. Ina 
struggle of this nature, in which all may be said to 
have done well, no particular praise, however, can 
be accorded to any individual. Hull himself gene- 
rously attributed much of his extraordinary success 
to Morris and his other officers, which was probably 
well deserved, though Hull himself was a prime sea- 
man, and well fitted for such a scene. 

The Constitution cruised a short time after this 
escape, and went into Boston. Bainbridge had 
claimed the ship, as due to his rank, and there was a 
‘strong prospect of his getting her, but Hull profited 
by some delay and uncertainty, and got to sea again 
on the 2d of August. This was the cruise in which 
the Constitution captured the Guerriere. In that en- 

gement, Shubrick, as fifth lieutenant, commanded 
the quarter-deck guns, and was of course in the midst 
of the active scene that occurred in that portion of 
the ship, when the Constitution got a stern board and 
came foul of her adversary. He escaped without a 
wound, and had the gratification of seeing the first 
British frigate lower her flag, that struck in that war. 
He was sent on board the prize, before she was 
abandoned, and otherwise was usefully employed. 





Shubrick had now been in the navy but little more 
than six years, and he had actually been present at 
the three most important events which had then oc- 
curred, since the peace .with Tripoli, viz. the attack 
on the Chesapeake, the chase of the Constitution, and 
the capture of the Guerriere! But his good fortune 
did not end here. Bainbridge now got the ship, and 
Parker succeeded Morris as his first lieutenant. 
Wadsworth left her also, going with Morris, who had 
been promoted to the Adams, as his first lieutenant. 
Shubrick and Hoffman remained in the frigate, the 
latter becoming her second lieutenant, and the former 
her third. Alwyn, who had been master in the late 
engagement, was also promoted to a lieutenancy, and 
became the junior of the ship. 

Bainbridge sailed from Boston on his cruise, Octo- 
ber 26th, 1812, having the Hornet 18, Capt. Lawrence, 
in company. The Essex was to leave the Delaware 
about the same time, and to join the commodore at 
Port Praya. This junction was never eflected, how- 
ever, and the Constitution stood across to the coast of 
Brazil, reaching St. Salvador, December i3th. Here 
the Hornet was left to blockade an English sloop 
of war, that was carrying specie, while the Constitu- 
tion cruised to the southward. On the 29th she fell 
in with and captured the enemy’s frigate, the Java, 
after a bloody combat of near two hours’ duration ; 
the particulars of which are to be found in our sketch 
of Bainbridge’s Life. After destroying his prize, the 
commodore went into Salvador, where he landed his 
prisoners on parole. 

In this battle, Shubrick was stationed on the gun- 
deck, where he did his duty, as usual. His customary 
good fortune attended him, for he was not injured, 
though the loss of the ship was considerable. Alwyn 
died of his wounds, and Bainbridge himself was hurt 
seriously, though the danger was fortunately subdued. 
This made the third of Shubrick’s combats, without 
speaking of the celebrated chase. 

It would seem, now, that Shubrick’s luck began to 
be rated against that of the Constitution herself. 
Lieut., now Com. Ballard, was desirous of getting 
into the frigate, in the hope that she might have an- 
other fight, while Lawrence was willing to take 
Shubrick in exchange, trusting he would bring his 
good fortune, and certain he would bring his good 
conduct, with him. The exchange was effected 
accordingly, and the Constitution sailed for home, 
January 6, 1813, leaving the Hornet still blockading 
the Bonne Citoyenne. After remaining off the port 
alone, eighteen days, Lawrence was chased into the 
harbor by the Montagu 74, and then running out to 
sea, he made sail to the northward. On the 24th of 
February, the Hornet fell in with, engaged and cap- 
tured the British sloop of war Peacock 18, Capt. 
Peake, after a close and warm combat of only fifteen 
minutes. The result is well known; the prize sink- 
ing while Lieut., now Com. Conner, and Midship- 
man, now Capt. Cooper, were on board of her. 
These gentlemen, and most of their men, were saved 
in the Peacock’s launch, but several of their compa- 
nions, as well as a good many of the English, went 
down in the brig. 
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In this engagement Shubrick acted as the Hornet’s 
first lieutenant. Mr. Walter Stewart, of Philadelphia, 
was on board and his senior, but that gentleman was 
ill in his berth, and unable to do duty. Lawrence 
commended the conduct of his new officer, and every 
one who witnessed it spoke of it in the same terms. 
Of course Shubrick remained in the Hornet until she 
reached home, carrying with him a reputation for 
good fortune, as well as good conduct, that was very 
enviable in an officer of his rank. He had now been 
four times in action; three times successfully within 
the last eight months, or within the seven months he 
had been at sea. In addition to this, he was in the 
Constitution’s chase, an exploit worth a victory any 
day. These were some compensation for the attack 
of the Leopard, and so did Mr. Shubrick not alone 
feel them to be, for they were thus regarded by the 
- service and the country. 

Shubrick continued attached to the Hornet for 
some time after her return, and sailed in her, under 
Capt. Biddle, when Com. Decatur’s squadron was 
chased into New London. Previously to this, how- 
ever, an amusing instance of the influence of his for- 
tunes on the minds of his brother officers occurred. 
A report was circulated that an enemy’s brig was 
cruising close in with the eastern outlet of the Sound, 
and the Argus went out to look for it. Shubrick went 
in her, as a volunteer, hoping that his usual good for- 
tune might bring on a combat. The enemy’s cruiser 
Was not met, however, and the Argus returned to 
sail on her cruise under Allen. 

Finding that there was little chance of getting out 
in the Hornet, Shubrick got transferred to the United 
States, thus joining the ship of his old commander, 
Decatur, once more. Under this distinguished officer 
he continued to serve until near the close of his own 
career. 

The summer that Com. Decatur’s squadron was 
blockaded in the Thames, Lieut. Shubrick was mar- 
ried to Elizabeth Matilda Ludlow, a young lady of 
one of the old and respectable families of New York. 
This new connection was formed in the height of a 
war, but could not lead our young officer from the 
obligations of duty. When Decatur left the United 
States and Macedonian lying in the river, where they 
continued until the peace, in order to take the Presi- 
dent, Lieut. Shubrick, in common with most of his 
officers, was transferred along with him. Shubrick 
ranked as the second lieutenant of this fine frigate, 
having Warrington, and subsequently Fitz Henry 
Babbitt, as the first. Babbitt was but a year or two 
older in service than he was himself, and they had 
already been shipmates once before, in the unfortu- 
nate Chesapeake. In that frigate, Babbitt had been 
one of the oldest of the midshipmen, and Shubrick 
one of the youngest. 

The President did not get to sea until January 14th, 
1815. That very night she fell in with an English 
squadron, consisting of the Majestic, razee, Endy- 
mion, Nymphe and Tenedos frigates. As resisting 
such a force was out of the question, a long chase 
ensued, during which the Endymion, a heavy frigate, 
succeeded in getting so neay as to compel Decatur to 





engage, in order to avoid the hazard of being crippled 
by her chase guns. A long and bloody action ensued, 
during which both ships suffered severely, the Ameri- 
can more particularly in officers and men. Shubrick, 
as second lieutenant, commanded the forward division 
of the gun-deck. But Mr. Babbitt falling early in the 
engagement, by being hit in the knee by a round shot, 
the commodore sent for Shubrick to supply his place, 


and he was virtually the first lieutenant of the ship 


during the remainder of the trying scenes of that day 
and.night. After crippling and quitting the Endymion, 
the President endeavored to escape from the remain- 
der of the squadron, which now drew near. The 
attempt was useless, however, and the Tenedos and 
Nymphe having closed and commenced a fire, the 
colors were hauled down. 

This was the second time that Shubrick had seen 
the American ensign lowered to the English, but it 
now occurred under circumstances that rather added 
lustre, than the reverse, to the national flag. If he 
had seen the ensign in which he took so much pride 
twice lowered, he had the consciousness of having 
seen it compel that of the enemy to yield three times, 
in actions of ship to ship. 

In this bloody battle no less than three of the Presi- 
dent’s lieutenants were killed, viz. Babbitt, Hamilton 
and Howell. Decatur himself was injured; but, as 
usual, Shubrick escaped unharmed. He was carried 
a prisoner to Bermuda, but was shortly after released 
by the peace. Irvine Shubrick, the youngest of the 
four brothers, was on board the President, as a mid- 
shipman, on this occasion, and on his first cruise. 

Although the country, substantially, had a release 
from the pains and penalties of war, in 1815, it was 
not so with the subject of this sketch. Algiers had 
begun her depredations on American commerce 
shortly after the Dey fancied the English power 
would ieave him without any grounds of apprehension 
from the little marine that had made so deep an im- 
pression on the Barbary States, in its conflict with 
Tripoli. It remained, therefore, to punish this 
treacherous aggression, which had no other motive 
than a wish to plunder. Decatur was offered a 
squadron for this purpose the moment he got home, 
and he hoisted his pennant in the Guerriere 44,a new 
frigate that had been built during the English war, 
and which had never yet been to sea. The commodore 
had become too sensible of the merits of Shubrick to 
leave him behind, and the latter was immediately 
attached to the Guerriere, as her first lieutenant. 

Decatur sailed from New York, May 2ist, for the 
Mediterranean, having under his orders three frigates, 
and seven sloops, brigs and schooners, or ten sail in 
all. The Guerriere reached Tangiers, June 15th, and 
communicated with the consul. From this gentleman 
the commodore ascertained that the Algerine admiral 
had been off the port only the day before, and that he 
had sailed for Carthagena, in Spain, at which port he 
intended to touch. The squadron made sail imme- 
diately, and, without touching at Gibraltar, it entered 
the Mediterranean. Decatur called out by signal, 
however, in passing, three of his vessels that had 
separated in heavy weather, and rendezvoused at the 
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Rock, by instructions. On the 17th, the Americans 
came up with and engaged the Algerine admiral, in a 
frigate, chasing a large brig, that was in company, on 
shore at the same time. The Constellation was the 
first to engage, but Decatur soon shoved the Guerriere 
in between the combatants, driving the enemy from 
his guns by his broadside. In making this discharge 
one of the Guerriere’s guns bursted, blew up the spar- 
deck, and killed or wounded from thirty to forty-five 
men. A large fragment of the bieech of this gun 
passed so near Shubrick as to hit his hat; and stil] he 
escaped without a wound. Shortly after, the Alge- 
rine struck, after suffering a fearful loss. 

Decatur got off the brig, which was also captured, 
and sending his prizes into Carthagena, he proceeded 
to Algiers, off which place he arrived on the 28th. 
Here he dictated the terms of a just treaty with the 
Regency, both parties signing it on the 30th June; or 
just forty days after the squadron had left America! 

This rapid success put it in the power of Decatur 
to give Shubrick a high proof of the respect and con- 
fidence in which he held his character. Capt. Lewis, 
of the Guerriere, had been married a very short time 
before he sailed, and, now the war was so soon and 
honorably terminated, he felt a natural wish to return 
to his bride. Lieut. B. J. Neale, of the Constellation, 
was in the same situation, he and Capt. Lewis having 
married sisters. These two gentlemen got leave of 
absence, as soon as the treaty was signed, with a 
view to return to America. This enabled the com- 
modore to order Capt. Downes, of the Epervier, to 
his own ship, and to give the former vessel, with an 
acting appointment, to Shubrick, who was directed to 
sail immediately for the nearest American port. It is 
understood that Shubrick himself was also selected to 
bear the treaty; a high distinction under the circum- 
stances. 

The Epervier sailed from Algiers early in July, 
1815, and is known to have passed the Straits of 
Gibraltar, about the 10th of the month; since which 
time no certain information has ever been heard of 
her. There is a vague rumor that she was seen in a 
tremendous gale, in the month of August, not far 
from the American coast, but it is of a character too 
questionable to be relied upon. The Enterprise, 
Lieut. Kearny, was making a passage at this time, 
and she experienced a heavy blow, which was said 
to be tremendous a little farther to the eastward of 
her, and the most probable conjecture is, that the 
Epervier was lost in that gale. Near thirty years 
have gone by since the melancholy occurrence, and 
all that is certain is the fact that no one belonging to 
the ill-fated vessel has ever appeared to tell the tale 
of her calamity. 

Thus prematurely terminated the career of one of 
the noblest spirits that ever served under the Ameri- 
can flag. Shubrick was not quite twenty-seven when 
he perished, and was just attaining a rank where his 
own name would become more intimately connected 
with his services, than could be the case while he 
acted in only subordinate situations. Considering the 
duration of the peace that has since existed, it would 
seem as if he had lived just long enough to see all 





the real service the profession opened to him, and 
vanished from the scene like one who, having well 
enacted his part, had no longer any motive for re- 


maining on the stage. With him perished in the 


Epervier, Capt. Lewis, Lieut. Neale, Lieut. Yarnall, 
Lieut. Drury, and other sea officers, beside several 
citizens who had been recently released from cap- 
tivity in Algiers, in virtue of one of the conditions of 
the treaty. 

It is rare, indeed, that any sea officer who is not 


called on to command a vessel, obtains as much - 


reputation as fell to the share of John Shubrick ; still 
rarer, that any one so thoroughly deserved it. Enter- 
ing the navy in the summer of 1806, and perishing in 
that of 1815, his services were limited to just nine 
years; one half of which period he did duty as a 
lieutenant. During these nine pregnant years, he 
served in the Chesapeake 38, the Argus 16, the United 
States 44, the Viper 12, the Siren 16, the Constitution 
44, the Hornet 18, the United States 44, the President 
44, the Guerriere 44, and the Epervier 18; ten dif- 
ferent cruisers in all, without enumerating his second 
turn of duty in the United States, at a time when she 
did not get out. We are not aware that he hada 
furlough for an hour, though he had a short leave of 
absence about the time of his marriage. In these 
nine years, beside being kept thus on the alert, in ten 
different sea-going craft, he was present at six regu- 
lar sea-fights, five of which were between vessels of 
a force as heavy as that of frigates. He participated, 
also, in the glory of the celebrated chase off New 
York, and lost his life by one of those dire disasters 
that so often close the seaman’s career; as if Provi- 
dence designed for him a fate suited to the risks and 
dangers he had already run. 

One child, a son, was the issue of the marriage of 
Lieut. Com. Shubrick with Miss Ludlow. This gen- 
tleman, Edmund Templer Shubrick, still survives, 
and is now a lieutenant on board the Raritan 44, 
Capt. Gregory. 

Shubrick was a man of martial bearing, and of ex- 
tremely fine personal appearance. In these particu- 
lars few,men were his equals. He was five feet 
eleven inches in height, was well and compactly 
made, with a frame indicating strength and activity. 
His eyes were of a blueish gray, with an expression 
inclining to seriousness; his hair was brown, and 
his complexion ruddy. In temperament he was grave, 
with little disposition to merriment; on the contrary, 
a shade of melancholy was not unfrequently thrown 
across his countenance, as if Providence shadowed 
forth to him, in mercy, the shortness of his time, and 
the fearful as well as early termination of his days. 

Among other commendable qualities, Shubrick pos- 
sessed the gentleman-like attention to personal neat- 
ness. Without the least propensity to dress, in the 
vulgar sense, the feeling which associates character, 
station and appearance together, was strong in him. 
An instance is related of his attention to such mat- 
ters, that occurred under circumstances to render it 
characteristic. While serving in the Argus, which 
was then commanded by Capt. W ederstrandt, the brig 
was near being lost off the mouth of the Penobscot, 
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ina tremendous gale of wind. Nothing saved the 
vessel but her own excellent qualities, for it blew 
directly on shore, and there was a common expecta- 
tion that the vessel and crew would all go together, 
on that wild coast. Orders were given to overhaul 
ranges of cables, to anchor as a last resort, though no 
one believed the ground tackle could or would hold 
on for five minutes. Among the midshipmen was 
Foxhall Parker, of Virginia, now Commodore Parker, 
of the East India squadron. Parker was attending to 
the cables, when Shubrick, who was also at the same 
duty, quietly remarked to him, that their situation had 
caused them to neglect their appearance; that they 
would, in all probability, be soon thrown on the beach, 
where their bodies would be found and interred with 
the rest of the crew, without distinction. By dressing 
themselves in uniform they would be interred apart, 
when their friends might have the melancholy grati- 





fication of knowing where their remains were to be | 


found. At this suggestion Shubrick and Parker put 


on their uniforms, and waited the result with com- | 


‘ 


posure. Providence caused the gale to abate, and 


the vessel was saved. : 


The firmness of Shubrick, on all occasions of duty, 
was of proof, though the lamb was not more gentle 
in the intercourse of prgvate life. None served with 
him, without feeling that he was a man fitted for high 
destinies. His very character might be said to have 
been as martial as was his appearance, and there is 
little doubt, had not Almighty God called him away 
thus early, he would have won, and decorously worn, 
theghighest honors of his manly profession. Entering 
the service so late, with an education so well and 
thoroughly commenced, the mind of this young officer 
was more cultivated than was then customary with 
seamen. In a word, his early death was a national loss, 
the navy containing, at the time it occurred, no officer 
of brighter promise, or one from whom the country 
had more to hope for, than John Templer Shubrick. 
To this hour he is mentioned with manly regret by his 
old shipmates, and his name is never introduced in the 
navy except in terms of commendation and respect. 





THE LAST PALE FLOWERS. 





BY MRS. LYDIA J. PIERSON. 





Tue last pale flowers are drooping on the stems, 
The last sear leaves fall fluttering from the trees ; 
The last, last groups of summer’s flying gems 
Are trilling forth their parting melodies. 


The winds seem heavy winged, and linger by, 
Whispering to every pale and sighing leaf ; 

The sunlight falls all dit and tremblingly, 
Like love’s fond farewell, through the mist of grief. 


There is a dreamy presence everywhere, 
As if of spirits, passing to and fro; 
We almost hear their voices in the air, 
And feel their balmy pinions touch the brow. 


We feel as if a breath might put aside 
The shadowy curtain of the “ spirit land,” 
Revealing all the loved and glorified . 
That death had taken from affection’s band. 





We call their names, and listen for the sound 
Of their familiar low voiced melodies ; 
We look almost expectantly around 
For their dear faces, with the loving eyes. 


We feel them near us, and spread out the scroll 

Of hearts whose feelings they were wont to share, 
That they may read the constancy of soul, 

And all the high, pure motives written there. 


And then we weep, as if our cheek were prest 
To holy Friendship’s unsuspecting heart, 

‘Which understands ovr own. Oh vision blest! 
Alas! that such illusions should depart. 


I oft have prayed that death may come to me 
In such a spiritual autumn day ; 

Heaven seems so near, I tremble to be free, 
And pass with all the beautiful away. 





AUTUMN. 


AUTUMN is singing a solemn hymn, 
To the year that is dying now; 
Like one of the ministering seraphim, 
With a golden crown on his brow. 
And his hymn is sweeter, far sweeter to me, 
Than the merriest chorus of spring, 
Or the richest and rarest melody, 
That the sun-taught summer can sing. 


Autumn is strewing the forest leaves, 
Crimson and yellow and brown; 

And the south-west lifts up his voice and grieves 
To see how the leaves come down. 

But to me the forest is dearer far 
Than with summer’s grass 0’erspread, 

Like a carpet of flowers the crisp leaves are 
Yielding music at every tread. 





Autumn is shedding a glory now 
Even here through the city sky ; 

With rapture our wondering spirits bow 
As we gaze on each sunset dye. 

But the sunset dyes are more golden and red, 
The glory more glorious still, 

Where the rainbow wings of the west are spread 
Over forest and river and hill. 


Autumn is breathing a holy calm, 
Now that the storms of summer are spent, 

And each well-reaped valley and harvested farm 
Are resting in sweet content. 

And an eloquent hush from the lips of life 
Is heard with his measured breath, 

For the queenly year, without murmur or strife, 
Has yielded her throne to Death! CaROMAILA. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS.—NO. XVI. 


REV. WALTER COLTON, U.S. N. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 


Tuey who have read ‘Ship and Shore” have, 
perhaps, sketched in fancy the face of its author. 
Whether this ideal painting corresponds to the real 
one which we present, is more than we can say ; but 
this much we may aver, that ours has many of the 
veritable lines and shadows which belong to the 
original. 

Walter Colton is a native of Vermont, on the shore 
of Lake Champlain, and among its islands were 
passed the years of his early youth. His parents, 
who had more respect for books than canoes and 
angling rods, sent him at length to Connecticut for 
his education. He was placed in the “ Grammar 
School,” at Hartford, from which, after two years, 
he entered Yale College, where he prosecuted with 
enthusiasm and success his classical studies. He 
took the “ Berkleyan prize” in Latin and Greek ; 
and, when graduated, delivered the valedictory poem. 

-From Yale, he went to the Theological Seminary, 
at Andover, where he spent three years in the 
thorough course of studies prescribed in that ex- 
cellent institution. Here his leisure hours were de- 
voted to literature. Among the productions of his 
pen the most sustained was a sacred drama, which 
was acted by the students at one of their rhetorical 
exhibitions. The fact of its being brought out under 
these circumstances is a pretty good evidence of its 
merit, aside from the commendations which it re- 
ceived from the learned professors. When the class 
of which he was a member received their theological 
diplomas, he was appointed to deliver the valedictory 
poem. 

On leaving Andover, Mr. Colton took the Chap- 
laincy and Professorship of Belles-Lettres in the 
Scientific and Military Academy at Middletown, then 
in the zenith of its popularity, under the superin- 
tendence of Capt. Partridge. Here he was to be 
found through one part of the day lecturing to young 
men on the merits of diflerent authors and the men- 
tal habits of successful writers, and through another, 
hurrying his skiff across the bright waters of the Con- 
necticut. He used to be called the Literary Sailor, 
a title not inappropriate now, whatever it may have 
been then. His published productions during this 
period have all the variety which belong to his singu- 
lar mental habits. Among them are a prize essay on 
dueling; a review of Salathiel; a criticism on the 
genius of Coleridge; the moral power of the poet, 
painter, and sculptor contrasted, and the various con- 
tributions in prose and verse which appeared in the 
public journals over the signature of “ Bertram.” 

24 





Mr. Colton, it appears, wanted confidence in mili- 
tary tactics, as a system of mental and moral discipline. 
This induced him at length to resign his professorship. 
From Middletown, he went to the District of Colum- 
bia, and took the editorship of the American Spec- 
tator and Washington City Chronicle. His connee- 
tion with the press brought him in contact with 
General Jackson, with whom he smoked many a 
pipe, but with whom he differed very widely on the 
merits of the Indian question. But, notwithstanding 
this difference of opinion, the general, when Mr. C’s 
health declined, offered him employment abroad ; but 
the chaplaincy of the West India Squadron was pre- 
ferred, and his commission was made out. 

During his cruise in the West Indies an incident 
occurred which tested other qualities than those of a 
literary character. A murderous afiray had taken 
place between a boat’s crew of American sailors and 
a party of Spaniards belonging to Pensacola, in 
which several sailors were killed. Mr. Colton drew 
up the oilicial report of the outrage, in which he 
handled the police with just severity. The mayor, 
himself a Spaniard, and a man of desperate charac- 
ter, was greatly enraged, and swore he would take 
ample vengeance. He watched his opportunity and 
attempted to rush on Mr. C. with his long knife be- 
fore he could protect himself. But the latter, drawing 
his pistols at the instant, leveled one of them at his 
breast, and told the mayor if he stirred his hand ex- 
cept to return his knife to its belt he would put a ball 
through his heart. The Spaniard hesitated for a few 
minutes, and reluctantly complied. 

Returning from the West India station, Mr. Colton 
was offered the chaplaincy of the U.S. frigate Con- 
stellation, then fitting out for sea, at Norfolk, and 
bound to the Mediterranean. It was during this 
cruise, and the leave of absence which followed it, 
that he had an opportunity of visiting Madeira, Por- 
tugal, Spain, France, England, Germany, Italy, 
Greece, Constantinople, Asia Minor, and the Barbary 
States. His leisure hours were occupied in writing 
a volume entitled ‘‘ Ship and Shore,” and another 
embodying his observations at Athens, among the 
Greek Islands, and at Constantinople. These works 
have been widely circulated and much admired for 
the variety, elegance, and graphic force of their de- 
scriptions. Another volume on Italy, specimens of 
which have appeared in our literary periodicals, is 
still retained in manuscript. The topics are not of a 
transient interest; the author, therefore, chooses to 
take his own time. 
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When the South Sea Exploring Expedition was 
organized, the government honored Mr. Colton with 
the appointment of historiographer. In this capacity 
he spent a year in collecting books and making 
other preparations requisite for the enterprise. But 
Congress, believing the expedition to have been pro- 
jected on too large and expensive a scale, cut off the 
frigate which was to have been the flag ship, and sub- 
stituted an indifferent sloop of war. This induced 
him to resign his appointment, and take the chap- 
laincy of the naval station at Philadelphia. 

Ship and Shore, Athens and Constantinople, have 
all the peculiarities of Mr. Colton’s style. His con- 
stitutional sensibility comes happily into play in 
these volumes. It is readily awakened by the 
hallowed scenes which meet his eye, and he pours 
forth a full and warm heart. We have remarked 
throughout his writings that he kindles with every 
object of beauty and curiosity, whether in nature or 
art, whether of ancient or modern date, that he is 
keenly alive to the incidents which are constantly 
occurring to a traveler, and that he has a quick sense 
of the ridiculous, eccentric, or absurd. Indeed, 
strokes of pathos and sallies of humor succeed each 
other at intervals so inconsiderable that the reader, 
affected one moment with deep sympathetic grief, 
becomes at the next the picture of 

‘Laughter holding both his sides.” 

In conection with a stock of sensibility, so desira- 
ble in a tourist, Mr. Colton possesses the power of 
giving utterance to it in no common degree. His 
command of language is not the least important of 
his accomplishments. He seems endowed with the 
faculty of saying whatever he pleases, and just in 
the manner he would choose. The most minute and 
delicate shades of thought are marked with a dis- 
tinctness and precision, which the discerning reader 
will not fail to admire. We have been struck in 
particular, with his selection and use of epithets. 
They are always appropriate and significant in his 
hands, and often paint a thought as if it had been 
thrown upon canvas. The characteristics of his 
style will be found to be elegance, precision, and 
force. Passages of fine, and even eloquent compo- 
sition abound in his books. To use his own figure ina 
beautiful eulogium on the English tongue, ‘‘ He weaves 
his feelings into a broad, bright chain of language, 
and casts the radiaht web, in a glowing belt, round 
the great firmament of letters.”” The felicities of his 
diction are peculiarly prominent in his descriptions of 
the scenes and monuments of antiquity. By a judi- 
cious combination of circumstances, he crowds into 
a single paragraph the pith of a whole disquisition. 
He evokes the misty, but beautiful-spirit of antiquity, 
in his few breathing, melting thoughts. 

The poetry of Mr. Célton has the terseness and 
vigor which characterize his prose. It is, perhaps, 
more studied in its artistical structure, but embodies 
the same sallies of humor, the same touches of ten- 
derness, the same breadth and force of passion. It 
is free of affectation, always earnest, and, though 
frequently pervaded by a deep spirit of despondency, 
is healthful in its tone. There is always with him a 
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blooming amaranth on the grave. His poetical pro- 
ductions have never been published in a collected 
form ; he leaves them as he throws them off, to live 
or perish without further care on his part. He has 
had the excitement of the composition, and this ap- 
pears to have been the prevailing motive in their pro- 
duction. 

As a sermonizer, Mr. Colton is clear, comprehen- 
sive, and forcible. He seldom confines himself in 
the pulpit exclusively to his notes; some of his hap- 
piest efforts are called forth by immediate impulses. 
Some thought, suggested by those which have been 
committed to paper, starts up, and he at once avails 
himself of its freshness and force. His sermons are 
like a sky, where sunshine, cloud, and lightning 
aiternate. Yet, Mr. Colton is a serious, practical 
preacher. His aim is not to amuse, but to im- 
press his hearers. He polishes his weapon, not to 
make it glitter, but to make it cut. In controversial 
discourses, he sometimes indulges in irony and sar- 
casm. His keen sense of the absurd and ludicrous 
makes these dangerous weapons effective in his 
hands. But their use in the pulpit is of doubtful pro- 
priety. He is perhaps most in his element as a 
preacher on the deck of a man-of-war. His strong 
metaphors and abrupt sentences are well suited to the 
mental habits of the sailor. 

Mr. Colton has spent too much of his time in pur- 
suing those phantoms of the brain which never be- 
come immediate realities. Wearied with the same- 
ness and seeming insipidity of objects around, he has 
taken refuge sometimes in an ideal world, and yet, 
when stern duty has called him back, he has dis- 
charged his responsibilities with that practical energy 
and good sense which belong not to the realm of 
dreams. He was for two years the editor of the 
North American, a daily paper, and conducted it 
with an efficiency and business tact that gained it a 
commanding position in the community. His edi- 
torials were characterized for their variety of topics, 
independence of thought, and force of diction. 

One of the most prominent traits in the character 
of Mr. Colton, and which shows itself in all his 
writings, is an imperturbable unconcern about the 
opinions of men. He seems to care but little whether 
what he writes falls in with the humor of the great 
mass, or runs directly counter to their tastes and pre- 
judices. He is a sincere worshiper at the shrine of 
truth, and is equally devout whether many or few 
kneel at his side. His opinions in letters, religion, 
and politics are the result of his own mental pro- 
cesses ; they may embody the convictions of others, 
but they wear no servile badges of authority. 

One of the fancies which belong to Mr. Colton’s 
day-dreams, is the singular belief that man carries 
from his youth upward, on the mirror of his mind, a 
pretty faithful representation of the features of the 
fair one to whom he is one day to be allied in mar- 
riage. As this fancy has very recently become a 
reality with him, and in reference to a lady whose 
mental and moral accomplishments can hardly fail 
to crown his years with happiness, perhaps we 
may as well quote his stanzas on the occasion: 
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The hand that prints these accents here, 
Was never clasped in thine, 

Nor has thy heart, with hope and fear, 
Ere trembied back to mine. 


And yet, from childhood’s early years, 
Some being like to thee, 

Unseen amid my doubts and tears, 
Hath sweetly smiled on me. 


And oft in dreams I’ve twined the wreath 
Above her eye of flame, 

Then listened if some bird might breathe 
The music of her name. 





And oft have fondly sought to trace, { 
Amid the fair and young, i 

The living type of this sweet face, 
On fancy’s mirror flung. 


But, in its unresembled form, 
‘The shadow dwelt with me, 

Till, unperceived, life-like, and warm, 
It softly fell on thee. 
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Then into substance passed the shade, 
With charms still more divine, 

As o’er thy face its features played, | 
And lost themselves in thine. i 





ODE. 





BY WILLIAM H. C. HOSMER. 





EPODE I. a. 
ETERNAL Reason! Effluence from God ! 
All hail to thy regenerating power! 
On crimson fields where guilty men have trod 
Thou pourest down, to purify, thy shower. 
Old systems, rotten with pollution long, 
Before thy rising star are waning fast; 
In palace chambers, at the feet of Wrong, 
The gage of bloodless battle hath been cast: 
Moans, in this dreary wilderness of wo, 
By thee are changed to music soft and low, 
For thou art parent of ennobling deeds, 
Binding up broken reeds: 
Dull Ignorance hath heard thy loud appeal— 
His soul begins to feel 
Faint throb of immortality at last— 
A vibratory motion that precedes 
The rending might of Truth’s electric shock, 


That soon will crush his gyves, as powder blasts the rock. 


EPODE Ii. a. 
Bright essence of all purity, whose mansion 
Is in the hall of every human heart— 
Agent that giveth thought sublime expansion, 
A day-beam from the Great White Throne thou art! 
Echoes that shake our mortal prison bars, 
Gentle forewhisperings of future life, 
Of perfect bliss beyond the holy stars, 
When ended turmoil and this fever-strife 
Are emanations from that well of wells 
Where dread Omniscience utters oracles: 
As gush sweet waters from a mountain spring, 
And cool the valleys, summer-parched, below, 
Companioned by the zephyr wandering, 
So all that searr’d earth boasts of good and fair, 
Her green spots in the desert of despair, 
To Thee, to Thee we owe! 


STROPHE. a. 1. 

When man’s immortal nature yearns 

From low desires of dust to flee, 
Proudly before him moves and burns 

A glowing column reared by thee: 
Thou art his monitor within— 

A wakeful warder on his spirit’s wall, 
When the persuasive tongue of sin 





Chants in his ear some dulcet madrigal. 
Thrilled by thy voice his harp the poet strings, 
Clouds from his golden pathway driven, 
While sailing upward on ethereal wings 
He lives awhile in Heaven: 
Prompted by thee his blade the patriot draws, 
And throws the sheath away— 
Philosophy tracks consequence to cause, 
» And fills the caves of ancient night with day. 


STROPHE. ». 2. 


Calm element of light in human kind, 
As Dian sways the pulses of the sea, 
Turning its tide to strains of harmony, 
Soon will thy beams control the deep of mind ! 
Prophetic murmurs on the wind are borne, 
Signs are abroad, and banners are unfurled ; 
Be comforted, ye wretched ones that mourn, 
Another morn is dawning on the world! 
Mysterious hands are lifting up the veil, 
Aud clank of breaking chains is heard afar— 
Robbed of his crested helm and polished mail 
In myrtle bower reclines the slumbering god of war. 


ANTISTROPHE. a. 


A fructifying radiance gilds the gloom, 
And precious seeds of Peace are springing up— 
For Evil, Right is scooping out a tomb, 
And Joy is dropping balm in Sorrow’s cup: 
The windows of the Future, partly raised, 
Reveal the foreground of a view unmarr’d 
By one deforming object, and high bard 
On a recovered Paradise hath gazed: 
Love will yet melt the hardened ice 
That chills the breast of Avarice ; 
Wolves on the trail of Want will cease to prowl, 
And Hate will lose his black, appalling seowl— 
Earth, full of years and graves, will wear once more 
A lustrous, primal beauty on her brow ; 
From her green face, with flowers enameled o’er, 
One stainless altar rise, and round it bow 
A rosy brotherhood of glorious forms— 
The sun, from his blue watch-tower in the sky, 
Will look on land and sea with golden eye, 
Rejoicing in the flight of clouds and driving storms. 
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BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





‘Home, sweet home! 


Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home!” 


Yes, gentle and dearly beloved reader, when the 
forests, that are now ruddy with their first frost-kiss, 
shall have flung away their foliage, you and I have 
been acquainted three years. We met amid the 
pearl-leaved pages of “‘Granam,” and since then it 
really is not my fault if we have not become the best 
friends in the universe. Now, as we are destined to 
meet, in the fancy world at least, another twelve- 
month, there can be no harm in it if we do become a 
little cosey and sociable, so steal away with me toa 
corner of my study. J have placed an easy-chair for 
you just in the yellow sunshine which falls so blandly 
through the stand of plants before the window, and 
here in this golden and shadowy net-work which is 
flickering over the carpet we will sit down and en- 
joy ourselves. 

There, now that we are quite comfortable, let us 
open ‘my journal of flowers’’—home flowers every 
one of them, plucked not a month since, amid the 
haunts of my girlhood. The grassy nooks, the sunny 
hill-side, the meadow flats, where I played when a 
child, were rifled for these sweet blossoms, and yet, 
sooth to say, enough were left behind to fill ten thou- 
sand such volumes as this. 

Stay a moment while I open the book and take the 
pages in order. How the leaves are perfumed 
through and through with the breath of these beauti- 
ful flowers. How naturally the rich fragrance comes 
stealing over my senses. It reminds me of a spring 
day, years ago when I was quite a little girl. There 
was nothing remarkable about the day, but it is im- 
pressed on my memory—awakes to it again, as if it 
had been a dream of paradise. It was a lovely after- 
noon, a world of spring blossoms were awake, and 
drenched with a shower which was yet falling, 

‘ For the sunshine and the rain-drops 

Came laughing down together.” 
The moist air was heavy with fragrance, and bright 
with the unchained sunshine. A rainbow hung over 
the valley, and water-drops fell from the low eaves 
of our homestead, and broke among the budding rose- 
bushes with a low bell-like tinkle. Altogether, it 
was one of those days that fix upon the memory, for, 


Oh, the scene was glorious, 

- When clouds were lightly riven, 
And there, above my valley-home, 
Came out the bow of heaven— 

That, in its fitful brilliancy, 
Hung quivering on high, 

Like a jeweled arch of Paradise, 
Reflected through the sky. 


Here in the first page of my journal is a butter-cup 








lying pressed between the leaves, like a drop of gold 
gathered up from the past, and under it the date, 
South Britain, Sept. 1. It was taken by the way-side, 
just where a curve of the road gives the first view that I 
caught of “ our village.” I wish you had been with me 
as I gathered the flower. The mouth of a valley lay 
before me, rocks, rude old rocks, guarded it on either 
side, and you could see by the vivid green of the 
foliage down in the bosom of the valley that a river 
was winding through it, but not a sparkle, not a 
single glimpse of water broke through the still trees. 
A curl or two of smoke went floating up from the 
valley, but no house could be seen. Nothing that 
spoke of life but a single snow-white steeple point- 
ing to the deep blue sky which hung brooding over 
it. The flower shook in my hand. I had seen that 
church built, was there at the dedication. That 
steeple was the last object that met my eyes when 
I left my home. Well, well, I was a girl then, going 
forth into the world to return only in my woman- 
hood when that world which seemed so wide and 
terrible has been tried. ‘‘ The place is little changed.” 
That towering pile of rocks was the very same that 
I clambered over in search of mosses and wild- 
grapes ; down yonder in the heart of the valley stood 
the old homestead. I could feel that the shadow of 
that steeple almost fell over it, though thick trees in- 
tervened and shut the old building out from my view. 
No matter, I could not have seen it if the trees were 
all cut away, for tears were blinding me. 

How restless I was ail that afternoon! The kind 
friends with whom we were stopping lived a mile 
from the village, but the sight of that taper steeple, 
the wild-flower which had greeted us from the way- 
side aroused so many old memories—so many home 
feelings came swarming round my heart, that nothing 
would content me but a drive through the village. 
I must see the old house, the clump of elms by the 
river, the huge apple-tree by the hill-side, the river 
where we had been upset in that old canoe so often. 
There was no help for it—we must have a drive 
through “‘ the Bend.” 

There never was a spot at once so tranquil and 
picturesque as that where my old home stands. The 
traveler who has seen nothing but the steeple rising 
from its bed of vegetation, which is all that can be 
seen till he gets almost into the bosom of the village, 
is taken quite by surprise. He crosses a wooden 
bridge which spans the river where it sweeps across 
the mouth of the valley, and finds himself all at once 
surrounded by a group of dwellings, varying in their 
exterior Only, as the houses in an old state like Con- 
necticut can vary, from the stately mansion house, 
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the pretty white cottage, with its well-kept shrub- 
beries and tasteful garden of the present day, to the 
dear old homesteads of the last century, with their 
clumsey stone chimneys, low sloping roofs, and the 
huge trees that have had time to grow and thrive 
around such dweilings; many of these fine old roof 
trees have seen generations born, reach maturity, 
decline into old age, and pass forth to the grave from 
beneath their branches. 

But we were not in the village yet; our horse was 
dashing over the road which led to it along the 
river’s brink, the trees on each side, the vines 
that interlaced them and the beautiful stream, in 
which they lay shadowed as in a mirror, were all 
old friends. There was a wild ivy-vine flung over 
the bough of an old elm, with its ends rippling in the 
stream, like a crimsoned scarf tossed there by the 
wind, that made my heart leap again. I had seen 
that same old vine—at least it seemed the same— 
swinging its blood-red tendrils in the wind before I 
had flung aside my dolls, and there it was again, 
sumptuous and luxuriant as ever, dashing the water 
witha tinge of red, and making the huge elm look gay 
as a Broadway belle in this season of gorgeous colors. 

We reached the bridge. Below us lay the mill- 
dam, a broad, beautiful sheet of water, with the 
pretty fall sending up its familiar music to my ear 
once more. A boat lay close by the bank just within 
the shadow of the bridge, in the very spot where we 
had left exactly such a boat years ago, when some 
half dozen of us school-girls took a sail up the river 
in search of frost grapes. It might be the self same 
boat! but the girls, where were they? I had seen 
two of them buried in their first youth, one was 
settled out west, and the remainder were all married 
and living in the village. Were they changed much? 
would they know me again? 

Changed! How could that be? Nothing had 
changed about me. Somebody had cut away a mag- 
nificent clump of willows that stood near the bridge, 
and built a tiny work-shop close over the bank where 
it had stood. The huge old mill below the dam had 
grown a little more picturesque with years; moss 
was lying richly on its roof and along its walls, 
where the huge water wheel had kept them shadowy 
and moist, but time had only deepened the scene, not 
destroyed it. I missed the willows, though, and felt 
a sort of unchristian animosity to an innocent work- 
man who stood at his toil by an-open window of the 
little shop that occupied their site. Just above this 
shop was a clematis-vine in full blossom, flung like a 
wreath over the bank, and showering its white flakes 
down on the water with every breath of wind that 
swept by. The beautiful vine had grown more 
thrifty and rife with flowers, but otherwise it lay 
trembling over the river’s brink exactly as I had seen 
it through my tears on the day I left home. 

While I was gazing on the clematis, our horse had 
cleared the bridge and was dashing past the large 
mansion house at the end. The fine old dwelling 
was in splendid preservation, white as a snow-drift 
and as quiet. Nota picket had been torn from the 
fence, not a branch seemed missing from the rich 
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shrubbery in the yard. It seemed but yesterday 
since I had gathered roses from under the front 
windows. The memory of some happy evenings 
came upon my heart as we drove by. Apple cuts 
and quilting frolics, with some very prim tea parties, 
where we young folks were allowed to “ learn man- 
ners,” while our respectable mammas solemnly 
gathered around the tea-table, ate pound-cake, sipped 
plumb-sweet meats, and talked over the last prayer- 
meeting, amid the tinkling of silver tea-spoons and 
old-fashioned China cups. It seemed as if the spec- 
tacles of old grandmother M. were peering through 
the window as we drove by; but she was dead, poor 
old lady, and her spectacles are rusting in their case 
by this time. 

There was no want of change, as we drove 
through the street, several pretty white cottages hav- 
ing started up in the meadows, where their inmates 
and myself had gathered dandelions and dug plantain 
roots in times gone by. Rose-bushes and young fruit 
trees were becoming luxuriant around them, and I 
saw a face or two at the windows, without recogniz- 
ing my old playmates. 

A few paces onward, and we caught a view of the 
old homestead—dear old house—it was the only one 
in the village that seemed to be utterly abandoned to 
time and the elements. An old neighbor had covered 
the pretty grass-plot, that sloped from the door-yard 
fence to the highway, with a nest of uneven, ragged- 
looking work-shops. One of the magnificent maples, 
which we were all so proud of, was leveled to the 
earth, and those that remained looked prim and un- 
natural. The lower branches—those massive boughs 
that lay upon the roof, and half buried the house in 
their leafy foliage—were all cut away. The stone 
chimney looked rugged and ruinous through the 
thinned branches, and the weather-beaten front 
frowned gloomily out from behind the naked trunks, 
as we drove by. Out of six fine lilac-trees, and a 
whole forest of rose-bushes, one miserable bush only 
stretched out its broken twigs, to conceal the desola- 
tion which neglect, more than time, had flung over 
my old home, while a single creeping rose-vine still 
clung around one of the windows. I gave one glance 
at the old place, and turned away heart-sick. 

Half way between the meeting-house, whose steeple 
had been the first object to greet us, and the lonely 
burying-ground, where so many of our neighbors lay 
sleeping, we passed the parsonage-house ; a new in- 
cumbent inhabited it—for the mild, retiring divine, so 
firm in his morality and rigid in his orthodox faith, 
who had occupied that house since my remembrance 
of it, had taken a longer journey from home than mine 
had proved. Shortly after we left, he bade farewell to 
the parishioners who loved him so much, to the little 
home-flock sheltered by the parsonage roof, and 
calmly set forth to that ‘bourne from whence no 
traveler returns.’? The dwelling had been well cared 
for, and stood amidst its shrubbery tranquil and quiet 
as of old. 

We had not intended to call any where, but just 
opposite the parsonage was a little white dwelling, 
with the end to the street, with a pretty garden on 
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one side, and a clump of trees overshadowing the 
humble door—an old couple lived there, who had 
worked for us time out of mind. Old Cyrus—or 
Uncle Si, as everybody called him—had planted my 
flower seeds, set out currant-bushes, and caught my 
horse for me, from the meadow by his house, a hun- 
dred times in former years. Jenny, too, the smart, 
active Joan to this sable Darby—for Uncle Si has a 
dusky skin—for many a long year she had been, on 
all especial occasions, the autocrat of our kitchen, a 
perfect queen of the wash-tub and smoothing-iron ; 
she had taught me to use the hand-cards and spin flax 
on a double wheel. She had nursed me in sickness, 
given me fruit from her garden, told my fortune in 
atea cup. Why it would have been perfectly heathen- 
ish if we had not drawn up before the little gate, and 
called eagerly for the appearance of Cyrus Homer 
and his wife Jenny. Let me see. Uncle Si was an 
old man when I can first remember him; he was un- 
certain about it himself, but those who knew his 
former master say that the old man must have well 
nigh counted his hundred years. I was wondering if 
the old people would recognize me again, when the 
door opened and Uncle Si came out, with his hat off 
and his tall form but slightly bent. Years had flung 
a little more snow on his head, but still the old man 
looked as natural as strawberries in June. I have 
met many lofty personages in my lifetime with less 
emotion than was swelling in my heart when that 
humble old colored man opened the gate. He came 
up to the wagon, close up, and shading his eyes with 
one hand, looked in my face with a half doubting, 
half eager expression. 

Well, Si, well, is Jenny at home?” 

The old man either knew my voice or had recog- 
nized me before, his ebony face lighted up, he caught 
the hand I held forth, and, bless the old fellow ! called 
me by my given name; laughing, half crying, and 
shaking my hand over and over again, he went to 
call Jenny—they had been talking of me only yester- 
day, he said, but never expected to see me again. 
Did I remember the time when he killed the flat- 
headed adder, which Jay coiled up in a crook of the 
fence close by the ‘old apple-tree,’”’ where I had 
been sitting with my little sister, while he swept 
down the tall grass and meadow-lilies by armfuls 
with his sythe? Did I remember the beautiful tuft of 
clover that he left to overshadow a birds-nest which 
he had almost cut in twain, while the poor bird started 
with a cry from her eggs? Of course I remembered 
all these things. I had but to look across the meadow, 
and there was the same old apple-tree, with dead 
limbs bristling amid its foliage, like gray hairs on the 
head of an aged man. Close by was the grassy 
hollow where that frightened bird had built her nest. 
And there was Jenny, too, as young as ever, coming 
through the door, with her head flung a little on one 
side—a sure sign that she was pleased with some- 
thing. Cyrus had told her all about it, but she would 
have known me without that. There were some fine 
pears in the house—would Cyrus bring a basketfull 
out?—here Uncle Si disappeared—she was getting 
old, seventy-five years were no trifle, yet she could 








do her day’s washing with the best of them, and as 
for nursing, no one could have a headache within 
five miles without sending for Jenny. Did I remem- 
ber when she taught me how to starch muslins, and 
get up laces? Did I remember that promise about 
the dress? 

The dress! I had forgotten it. Here let me advise 
all young ladies, who may feel disposed to trifle on 
grave subjects, never to promise dresses, shawls, 
and such like gear, on the remote contingency of get- 
ting married—for, sooner or later, misfortunes may 
overtake the best of us! and people may not deem 
repudiation in the state of matrimony so honorable 
as it seems in all the other United States! AsIam 
an honorable woman, Jenny shall have her dress, 
but in all other cases, where demands of like nature 
may be brought against me, I respectfully beg leave 
to deny the obligation of fulfillment, though Sidney 
Smith should write a withering letter on the subject, 
and Pennsylvania look up to my delinquency as a 
precedent. 

But our horse was becoming restive, and Uncle 
Si had but just time to fling half a dozen mellow pears 
into my lap, before the spirited animal was off again 
This single white daisy, with its pearl-white petals 
radiating from a golden centre, was accidentally 
flung to me with the pears, and it marks another date 
in my journal of flowers. 

Here is a “ lady’s ear-jewel,” with its golden bell 
mottled almost imperceptibly with crimson, as if a 
ruby had been broken to pieces and powdered over 
it. It was gathered in a gorge between a broken 
range of hills, about three miles from Britain. The 
Housatonic swept down the bottom of the valley, and 
there was just room enough for a cool and most de- 
liciously shady road to wind along its bank. Our 
ponies, two of the wildest little creatures that you 
ever saw, crept along through the shadows, turning 
their heads to the right and left, as if even their un- 
tamable natures were subdued by the beautiful and 
quiet grandeur of the scene. The little bay animal 
which my companion rode, took the bridle on his 
neck and went to cropping the turf, while this blos- 
som was gathered forme. My little iron-gray animal, 
who was so small that his hoofs almost tangled them- 
selves in the skirt of my habit, every time he stepped, 
followed the example of his mate, and, without the 
slightest consideration that a lady was on his back, 
turned under a hemlock, eyeing the rich sward 
around its roots with voracious eagerness. A bough, 
drooping low on the tree, almost swept the cap from 
my head,as the obstinate little wretch forced his way 
under it, and he nearly jerked the bridle, from my 
hand in a fierce attempt to free his mouth from the 
bit. It served him right—the willful little fellow— 
what business had he with a way of his own?—the 
turf was more than two-thirds moss, green and rich 
to the eye, but not quite so palatable to the pony. 
After the first mouthful he gave his head a shake, 
moved a step nearer the river and looked gravely 
down upon the sweeping waters, as if particularly 
delighted with the trees that lay shadowed in the bot- 
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tom. His coniemplative mood was contagious ; the 
air came deliciously to my forehead—the sweeping 
waters gave forth rick music, and all the leaves over- 
shadowing the stream answered it back with a whis- 
pered symphony. Pleasant and dreamy sensations 
were creeping over me, when the pony started, 
wheeled round, and set off in a quick trot along the 
bank, flinging our double shadows in the river at 
every step. 

The bay pony had taken the road again—his rider 
was in the saddle brandishing this very cluster of 
flowers as a challenge for a canter along the highway, 
which wound in full sight for half a mile up the 
valley. But my iron-gray was for a trot along the 
turf. His race-course must be carpeted with moss. 
He had no idea of cantering for the gratification of 
other people, not he. When I attempted to turn him 
into the road, he reared with the spirit of a blood- 
horse ; when I struck him, he flung up his heels, and 
made a violent effort to shake me off. Poor little 
fellow, it was only his way! 


Here is a blue flower, name unknown, but bell- 
shaped and very beautiful. It was gathered from a 
hill overlooking the village. Four of us, a lady of 
fine taste, a young gentleman who teaches a classical 
school of high order in Britain, and a city friend, all 
stood upon a hill-side overlooking the valley. We 
had been examining the village from every point of 
view, in order to select the best spot from which a 
sketch might be taken. Kuman, who has made 
himself known as an engraver of high genius, though 
he is still quite young, had come up from New Haven 
to take the sketch, for it was his native town, and 
very proud are his old neighbors of the reputation he 
has earned. We agreed on the point already selected 
by the artist himself, where the river, sweeping round 
some rich meadows, forms a foreground—a mountain 
of broken rocks makes the distance, and in their 
shelter lies the village. It will make 4 beautiful 
sketch, and beautifully will it be executed; for the 
artist was born amid the scenes which his pencil 
will perpetuate ; sweet memories and the conscious- 
ness that he is making many an old friend happy by 
the effort, must kindle his genius as he works. 


Let us turn over this leaf with beseeming reverence. 
It is dated on the Sabbath day, and underneath the 
date lies a tiny sprig, with leaves scarcely larger 
than the emeralds in a lady’s ring, and small white 
blossoms like seed-pear|s bursting into flower. 

It was gathered by the steps of the meeting-house 
as I came out from hearing divine service within its 
walls for the first time since I left them in my girl- 
hood. The building is changed in no wise, save that 
the walls have lost something of their snowy white- 
ness, and the first gloss is worn from the crimson pul- 
pit cushions. Our old neighbors have perpetuated 
even the only instance of bad taste found in the build- 
ing. The same grass-green drapery and cloudy back- 
ground, that looked so glaring and fresh behind our 
minister on the day of dedication, has deepened and 





grown dusky with time. It was a familiar object, 
and so was every thing around us. 

It seemed like a dream as our party entered the 
church. A week, a single week only might have 
passed since I had occupied that same pew before. 
The singers’ seat was full. Many a young and some 
beautiful faces were there, but not one that I had 
ever seen. When I last sat there, the gallery was 
crowded with my own playmates. But they were in 
the body of the church then, while a younger band 
were filling the sacred building witha flood of music. 
The tune was familiar at least, so I could close my 
eyes and dream the singers unchanged. 

It was painful and yet pleasant to watch the con- 
gregation as it came in. The old people seemed 
scarcely a day older—a little more silver on the head, 
a line or two on the face, and that was all. One by 
one, as the congregation became composed, I de- 
tected a playmate in the quiet and sometimes ma- 
tronly faces that were occasionally turned toward 
our pew, and at every new discovery my heart beat 
quicker, and I could hardly restrain the impulse to 
greet them. There was one face that I looked for in 
vain. We had been intimate from early girlhood, 
next-door neighbors, warm and true friends always. 
Many a time in my absence had I thought, with a 
full heart, of the pretty black-eyed girl with whom I 
had spent so many happy hours, and now my heart 
yearned to look on her once more. 

Filled with this desire, I was looking across the 
church when a lady opposite turned her head and the 
light lay full upon her face. They were the same 
eyes. I should have known them among a host. 
They met mine—she knew me. I felt that I half 
started from my seat, the woman was so like the girl. 
From the distance and in the mellow light, she 
seemed scarcely a day older. How many times we 
had sailed up the river together—how many times 
we had gathered peppermint from the spring which I 
could see from the window. The old rocks, too, 
frowning on me from the window, we had clambered 
up the steepest of them side by side a hundred times. 
We had studied, played, read, and slept together as 
sisters might, and there she sat with her eyes turned 
to mine, scarcely daring to smile a recognition in 
service time, and yet I knew that she was longing, 
as I was, to fling herself in my arms, as we had in 
olden times, and talk over all the memories that 
were busy with the hearts of both. 

But the sermon commenced, and in a little time 
the simplicity and natural eloquence of the preacher 
won my attention even from the warm home feelings 
that had so completely enchained me. There was a 
quiet, calm earnestness in his manner; a dash of 
poetry constantly breaking through the setences that 
he uttered scarcely to be expected in the pastor of 
a retired village church, It was a style of eloquence 
which would win a high reputation among the most 
exalted and fastidious of our city audiences. The 
person whom we had left in that pulpit was a grave, 
good, and conscientious man. These properties he 
carried with him into the pulpit. But the present in- 
cumbent, Mr. Butterfield, in addition to all this, 
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evinced warm feelings, a quick, energetic, and highly 
poetic mind. His thoughts are original and his man- 
ner of rendering them the more effective from its en- 
tire simplicity. 

Among the happiest moments of my life, I shall 
ever reckon the brief space spent just before this 
flower was cropped, in the entrance of our village 
meeting-house, with my own playmates and my fa- 
ther’s friends gathered around. Many a warm hand- 
clasp—many a brightening eye—many a welcome 
greeting, was crowded into that little space. It was 
pleasant to tell each other how little we were 
changed—how natural it seemed to be together once 
more. It was pleasant to ask each where she lived, 
and whom she had married, and if the little girl cling- 
ing to her hand, or the boy standing back there, was 





hers. It was pleasant to hear the old ladies ask after 
my mother, and say how rejoiced they would be to 
see her once more. It made me proud to inform 
the old men how hale and upright my father was at 
seventy-three—how happily he lived among his 
children, and how desperately he spoiled and petted 
the grandchildren. It:was pleasant to hear them say 
how much my own little mischief of a girl looked 
like her mother, and when we all got out on the door 
step, with the old homestead right before us, the 
rocks looming behind it, the school-house where we 
had learned grammar and mischief together close by 
it, was very, very pleasant, so pleasant that my heart 
ran over, and I dropped my veil, ashamed that any 
one should see what a child these things made of 
me. 





THE KNIGHT OF TOGGENBURG. 


A BALLAD—FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 





BY THE TRANSLATOR OF * WILLIAM TELL,’’ ‘‘MAID OF ORLEANS,’’ ETC, 





“KNIGHT, an own true sister’s love, 

That I promise thee ; 

Ask me not for other love, 
It were pain to me. 

Calmly would I greet thee here, 
Calmly see thee go; 

But that pang, that silent tear, 
Ah! I must not know.” 


Mute he heard; from her dear face 
Turned away, heart-wrung ; 

Clasped her in a last embrace, 
On his courser sprung, 

Summoned swift his liege Swiss band, 
Hied him o’er the wave, 

Cross on breast, and lance in hand, 
To the Saviour’s grave. 


Great the deeds these heroes wrought, 
High the meed they won; 

Waving, where the thickest fought, 
There their banners shone ; 

At the Toggenburger’s name 
Quailed each Moslem foe, 

But-his heart was still the same, 
Heavy still, his wo. 


One long year he struggles on, 
Vainly strives his most, 

Seeking rest, but finding none ; 
So he quits the host, 

Sees a ship on Joppa’s strand, 
And, embarking, goes 

Home, to breathe in that dear land, 
Where her soft breath blows. 


Knocking at her father’s gate 
Was the pilgrim heard, 

Ah! and open flew the grate 
With the thunder-word: 

She thou seekest is a nun, 
Is the bride of Heaven; 

*T was but yester-evening’s sun 
Saw her troth-plight given.” 
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Quickly his ancestral hall 
Leaves he, and forever ; 

Arms, and trusty steed, and all, 
Sees again, no, never; 

Down from Toggenburg, unseen, 
Wending his lone way, 

Casque and plume and knightly sheen, 
Changed to sackcloth gray. 


And, beside a silent glade, 
He hath built his bower, 

Where, from out the linden shade, 
Gleams her’ convent-tower. 

There, from blush of dawning skies, 
There, till eve had flown, 

(Calm hope glistening in his eyes,) 
Sat he there alone. 


On the cloister-wall above, 
Hours, his rapt eye hung, 
On the window of his love, 
Till its lattice rung, 
Till beamed forth her face so pale, 
Till she paused and smiled, 
Meekly gazing down the vale, 
Tranquil, angel-mild. 


Then heart-solaced, down in pleasance, 
Down in peace, he lay, 

Calmly longing for the presence 
Of to-morrow’s ray. 

Thus, for days, for years, remaining 
On the scene he hung, 

Unrepining, uncomplaining, 
Till the lattice rung, 


Till beamed forth that sweet, dear face, 
Till she paused and smiled, 

Gazing o’er the cloistered space, 

‘ Tranquil, angel-mild. 

There, one morn, in his lone nook, 
Sat he, mute and chill, 

A pale corse—but with raised look 
On the window still. 





SKETCHES 


OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR IN NORTH CAROLINA. 





BY AN M.D. 





I was busily occupied one summer’s morning in 
my garden, when I was saluted by an old-fashioned 
farmer, on his way to mill. He rode a stout, well- 
limbed, active young horse, with the manner of one 
early accustomed to the saddle, and managed him, in 
his humors, with the tact and address of a man fond 
of a pet animal. 

The old man’s hat was low-crowned and slouched, 
but looked as if it had once been looped, or cocked 
up—a style which some may recollect as incidental 
to many a revolutionary veteran. 

The weather invited to a rest; we both seemed 
willing to enjoy shade and conversation; and by 
observations casually made—in which probably the 
old man’s appearance assisted—we talked of the 
times of the Revolution—he sitting on his horse (for, 
like many good talkers, he had no time to alight!) 
and I standing on the other side of my fence, in the 
garden, both of us shaded by some fine oaks which 
refreshed the road by which he passing. 

In this way I picked up the following narrative of 


“THE SURPRISE AT M’INTIRE’S.”’ 


The inhabitants of a large plantation, on the road 
leading from the town of Charlotte to Beattie’s Ford, 
on the Catawba, were alarmed one morning in early 
autumn, by the report of a country lad, that a detach- 
ment of British light-horse with a line of empty bag- 
gage wagons were on their march, to procure forage 
for the English troops under the command of Lord 
Cornwallis, who had his head-quarters in the county 
town of Mechlenburg, North Carolina. 

As the boy passed the farm-house he gave the alarm 
and galloped on. The women were soon seen strag- 
gling after him—some loaded with the rifles and 
accoutrements of the men who were at work in the 
fields—while others, assisted by the negroes, led forth 
horses from the. stables, and hastily saddled them for 
service. 

The men were promptly armed, the women and 
children, with such necessaries as could be snatched 
up, were mounted by twos and threes upon the horses, 
and, accompanied by the servants, directed their 
course through the woods to such neighbors as were 
most retired from the main road. 

Although the boy who gave the alarm had used 
every exertion, and, mounted upon a jaded colt just 
taken from the plough, had dashed through the most 
direct by-paths, the men had scarcely time to conceal 
themselves in a deep thicket and swamp, which bor- 
dered one extremity of the plantation, before the 
British videttes were in sight. They halted upon the 





brow of a hill, above the branch of a creek, for the 
approach of the main body, and then, in complete 
order, advanced to the plantation. 

After reconnoitering the premises, finding no one 
present, but all appearances of the hasty flight of 
the inhabitants; the dragoons dismounted, the horses 
were tethered, and a guard detailed. Some sumpter 
horses were harnessed to the farm wagons, and par- 
ties began to load them with the various products of 
the fields; while military baggage wagons, under the 
charge of a rear guard, gradually arrived, and were 
employed in gathering the new corn, and carrying off 
stacks of oats and of the freshly pulled corn-fodder. 

It was the practice with our countrymen—led to 
precaution by their early contests with the aborigines 
—to form associations with their near neighbors, for 
mutual support in case of danger, and in their visits 
of friendship, or business, they always bore arms. 
There were twelve men now lying in close ambush 
on the edge of the plantation. They had all acted on 
scouting parties—were expert in the use of the rifle— 
and perfectly acquainted with all the peculiarities of 
the country. They were divided, at irregular dis- 
tances, into couples, concealed very near to each 
other, that they might readily communicate and have 
aid in their concerted action—for it had been agreed 
among them to await the retreat of the British, in the 
hope that they might recover some portion of their 
plundered crops, and avenge their injuries upon the 
invaders, with the greatest prospect of success. . 

It was with much restraint, however, that they 
saw the fruits of their industry thus suddenly with- 
drawn, while the soldiers, enjoying the prospect of 
free living, shouted joyously amidst their plunder. 
Separate parties, regularly detailed, shot down and 
butchered the hogs and calves—-hunted and caught 
the poultry of different descriptions, which, upon 
a large plantation, form the luxury of the farmer, 
and are the pride and favorites of the good-wife and 
the little ones. 

In full view of this active scene stood the com- 
mander of the British force—a portly, florid, cheerful 
Englishman—one hand on each side of the doorway 
of the farm-house, where the officers were enjoying 
the abundant provisions prepared for the owners of 
the plantation and their friends. 

The soldiery, assisted by dogs, in eager chase of 
the poultry, had struck down some bee-hives, formed 
of hollow gum logs ranged near the garden fence. 
The irritable insects dashed after the men, and, at 
once, the scene became one of uproar, confusion, 
and lively excitement. The officer laughed heartily 
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at the gestures and outcries of the routed soldiers— 
the attention of the guard was drawn to this single 
point, while, at a distance, in the fields, the wagons 
were seen slowly approaching with their cumbrous 
loads. . 

The owner of the plantation had cautiously ap- 
proached, under cover, within gun-shot of his house; 
the rest of the party, his neighbors, with equal Care, 
advanced sufficiently near for the action of their 
rifles. The distress and anger of these men were 
raised to the highest pitch by the reckless merriment 
of their enemies, and, in the midst of the tumult, their 
feelings overcame all the bounds of preconcerted 
prudence. 

** Boys!” cried one of the sturdy farmers, ‘I can’t 
stand this—I take the captain. Every one choose 
his man, and look to yourselves.” 

These words were scarcely uttered in a suppressed 
tone, but with appropriate decision of action, when 
the sight of his rifle was thrown upon the full breast 
of the laughing Englishman, who suddenly fell pros- 
trate from the door-posts. 

As the smoke from the rifles rose, after their sharp 
and quickly repeated reports, the commander, nine 
men and two horses lay dead or wounded upon the 
ground. 

The trumpets immediately sounded a recall. But 
by the time the scattered dragoons had collected, 
mounted, and formed, a straggling fire, from a 
different direction, into which the concealed scouts 
had extended, showed the unerring aim of each 
American marksman, and increased the confusion 
of the surprise. 

Perfectly acquainted with every foot of the grounds, 
the Americans constantly changed their position, 
giving in their fire as they loaded, so that it appeared 
to the British they were surrounded by a large 
force. 

Every preparation for defence, attack, and retreat 
was made with the discipline of soldiers, but the 
alternate hilly and swampy grounds, and thickets 
with woods on both sides of the road leading to Char- 
lotte, did not allow efficient action to the horses of 
the dragoons. Some dismounted, others called out to 





‘set on the hounds!’’ against a foe scarcely visible 
except from their deadly effects. 

The dogs, at first, seemed to take the track, and 
were followed by the soldiers. 

The foremost hound ran close upon the heels of 
one of the scouts, who had just discharged his rifle, 
and was in full retreat after his companion. But as 
the dog closed with open mouth, he was shot dead 
with a pistol drawn from the rifleman’s breast. 

The next hound stopped at the dead dog, smelt at 
the body, gave a whining howl, and the whole pack 
retreated from the contest. 

A large number of the dragoons were shot down. 
The leading horses in the wagons were killed before 
they could ascend the hill. The road was blocked 
up. The soldiers in charge of the wagons cut loose 
some of the surviving animals and galloped after 
their retreating comrades. 

The country people, early advised of the advance 
of the foraging party, mounted their horses, rifle in 
hand, from every direction; and, occupying well 
protected positions along the main road, precipitated 
the retreat of the British into Charlotte—the survivors 
swearing, ‘‘ there was not a bush on the road that did 
not conceal a rebel.” 

In the grave-yard, at Charlotte, a large marble 
monument is inscribed as— 

* SACRED 

“To the memory of Major General GrorcE Gra- 
HAM, who died on the 29th of March, 1826, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. 

‘** He lived more than half a century in the vicinity 
of this place, and was a zealous and active defender 
of his country’s rights in the Revolutionary War, and 
one of the GALLANT TWELVE who dared to attack and 
actually drove four hundred British troops at McIn- 
tire’s, seven miles north of Charlotte, on the 3d of 
October, 1780. 

** George Graham filled many high and responsible 
public trusts, the duties of which he discharged with 
fidelity. He was the people’s friend, not their 
flatterer, and uniformly enjoyed the unlimited confi- 
dence and respect of his fellow citizens.” 





TO MISS C. T. A. 


JUST ENTERING HER THIRTEENTH YEAR. 





BY REV. WALTER COLTON, U.S. N, 





Anp thou hast entered on thy teens, 

That mystic age which intervenes 
Between the sportive child, 

And that wherein each deeper thought 

Seems as its hue and tone were caught 
From years less light and wild. 





God bless thee in these tender years, 

Preserve thy timid eyes from tears— 
Thy steps from error’s ways ; 

And on thy spirit shed a grace, 

As sweet as that which lights thy face 
And in thy motion plays. 





THE LITTLE 





LOST SHOE. 


OR FIELDING IN SEARCH OF A FOOT. 





BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 





CHAPTER I. 


Wuat a musical shriek! Henry Fielding was 
wandering through a noble western wood, at sunset, 
when the sound startled him from a profound reverie, 
and looking up, he beheld at a distance a young girl, 
motionless with terror, gazing, as if fascinated, upon 
an immense snake, apparently just coiled for a spring. 
Harry raised his hunting rifle, aimed, fired, and the 
monster lay writhing in the agonies of death. But 
whither had the wood-nymph flown? She was no- 
where to be seen; and vexed and disappointed the 
young man wandered on. He had caught but a 
glimpse of a youthful and picturesque-looking crea- 
ture, with wild, gazelle-like eyes and parted lips, her 
soft, dark hair and snowy robe floating in the breeze, 
and her hands clasped in terror. 

He hurried forward, hoping he might overtake her. 
Suddenly he sees a prize in the path, and stoops to 
take itup. What can it be? Is it a bracelet? A 
ribbon? A ring? No, gentle guesser, it is a little 
black kid slipper, of the daintiest and most graceful 
proportions imaginable. Harry was sure now he 
should overtake her, for she must limp, poor thing! 
with that little shoeless foot; unless, indeed, she had 
wings, which he was almost afraid she had. 

Suddenly he came upon two paths, diverging from 
the one he was in. Here was a diiemma—which 
should he take? The right or the left? There was 
no time to lose. He chose the right, which proved 
the wrong after all; for it led straight toa great pond 
in the depths of the wood, and left our unlucky friend 
but one of two alternatives, to drown his disappoint- 
ment in the tempting water, or to retrace his steps 
and try the other. With an enlightened wisdom, and 
a profound moral courage, which did him honor, our 
hero chose the latter, and that led to his own home in 
the village, where he ought to have been at least three 
quarters of an hour before, and not have kept every 
body waiting for dinner. Upon the whole, though, 

it would have been better if he had staid away alto- 
gether; for he poured the water into his aunt’s plate, 
instead of her tumbler, and put mustard into her tum- 
bler, instead of her plate, and when she asked to look 
at the newspaper, took out of his pocket the poor 
little shoe, and placed it gravely in her outstretched 
hand. 

“ Harry Fielding, what upon airth ails you, and 
what in the world is this ?”” exclaimed the astonished 
old lady, peering into his face with her little gray 
eyes, from which she had removed the spectacles to 
wipe them. ¢ 





Harry replied by seizing the shoe and rushing out 
of the house. On he went, up one street and down 
another, looking in vain for the fairy foot of the forest 
Cinderella. 

As he approached the inn of the village, he saw 
entering the stage-coach, which was just ready to 
start, a lady thickly veiled, in a very elegant traveling- 
dress. Harry ran forward with a sudden misgiving. 
One little foot, in’ its neat black gaiter-boot, was 
already on the step—she sprang lightly in—the door 
closed—the driver cracked his whip, and ere our 
hero reached the spot, the coach was half-way down 
the street. 

It was she! he was sure of it. She had gone, per- 
haps forever! and Henry Fielding sauntered listlessly 
on, humming ‘“‘ What’s this dull town to me?” and 
looking as if he had not a friend in the world. 


CHAPTER II. 


** Are you looking for any thing, my dear fellow ?” 
said Charles Seaton, meeting a friend in Chestnut 
street, about a month after the occurrence of the in- 
cident mentioned in the last chapter. 

‘** What large feet you Philadelphians have!” was 
the rather irrelevant reply. 

** Large! aw contraire—they are famous for their 
small ones.” 

‘* Well, here is my model,” said the other, sighing 
deeply, and taking from his pocket a tiny kid shoe. 

“ That is, indeed, ‘a trifle light as air!’ exclaimed 
Seaton. “Introduce me to the sylph who owns it— 
and I will take you to see la belle Julie this very 
evening.” 

“ Hang la belle Julie! Haven’t I been wasting a 
whole month in search of the foot to which this little 
slipper belonged?” And Fielding proceeded to re- 
late the history of his adventure with the wood-nymph. 

“ And you acknowledge you have wasted a month 
in this ridiculous search? Take my advice, Harry, 
resume your law studies at once, and forget your 
wood-nymph as fast as possible. What would your 
father say if he knew of this romantic folly ?” 

Harry colored a little at this frank reproof from 
his open-hearted friend; but after a moment’s pause, 
he replied sadly—‘t You are quite right, Charles; but 
if you knew what a beautiful dream I resign, in 
adopting your advice, you would not wonder at my 
reluctance.” 

He did resume his studies; but he could not quite 
forego the lone and lovely hope which gleamed like 
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a morning-star in the heaven of his future, and now 
and then a vision of an exquisite little foot, pure and 
white as alabaster, would glance across the dull, dry 
page of Coke upon Littleton, or put even Blackstone 
to the blush. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Mamma! darling mamma! you are suffering for 
a thousand things—do let me go.” 

‘Yes, my sweet child, you must indeed go now. 
I fear I have already delayed it too long. But you 
will have a quarter’s salary in advance, and that will 
more than discharge the few debts we have incurred. 
Go now, dear, while I dare let you go.” 

Julia St. George repressed her starting tears, tied on 
her little crape bonnet, (she was in mourning for her 
father,) kissed the pale cheek of the invalid, and set 
forth on her errand with a beating heart. She had 
been offered the situation of governess in the family 
of Mrs. Beaumont, a banker’s widow, and she was 
now going to accept it. 

Mrs. Beaumont received her with a cold hauteur, 
calculated to chill her into humility. Her eldest 
daughter, a delicate, aristocratic-looking beauty, 
languidly raised her glass—surveyed her for a mo- 
ment—then let it drop, and resumed her book. But 
both felt, in an instant, the superiority, the innate 
nobility of the person upon whom they affected to 
look down. 

Dressed in deep mourning, and with the most taste- 
ful and graceful simplicity, her dark hair parted 
plainly on her brow, her beautiful face radiant with 
spirit, feeling and intellect, Julia St. George walked 
calmly up the room, bending her head with perfect 
self-possession, in return for the haughty greeting of 
Mrs. Beaumont, while the slightest perceptible curve 
of her lovely lip betrayed her consciousness of the 
manner in whichshe was received. The lady pointed 
to a chair—the visiter seated herself with provoking 
composure. 

** You have come, I presume, Miss St. George, to 
say you accept the situation I proposed to you.” 

‘*T have, madam,” was the reply, in a low, calm, 
but most musically modulated voice, ‘‘ and I should 
like to enter upon my duties at once, if agreeable to 
you.” 

Mrs. Beaumont hesitated—Miss St. George was 
evidently not a person to be put down—and her 
serene dignity, the result of a self respect, whick that 
lady could neither understand nor appreciate, might 
possibly prove troublesome—but then, on the other 
hand, the example of her evident high-breeding 
would be invaluable in forming the manners of her 
hitherto untamable little Angela, while her attain- 
ments were such as were rarely to be met with, even 
in a governess. 

“*T will let you know in the course of a week,” 
she said at last.” 

““T am sorry, madam, to disoblige you,” replied 
Julia, as quietly as before; ‘but I cannot wait a 
week for your decision. It is necessary that I should 
secure a situation of some kind immediately.” 





“Oh, very well: if you are in such haste, perhaps 
you had better book elsewhere.” 

“Good morning, madam!” said Julia, rising at 
once. 

“Stay!” said the lady hastily, ‘‘ Upon the whole I 
think you will do. You may come to-morrow if you 
like.” 

Miss St. George calmly bowed her assent and was 
about to take leave, when a wild, graceful, little 
creature burst into the room, exclaiming—‘ I dl 
see the governess!” Her white, embroidered frock 
was torn and soiled, a profusion of soft, glistening, 
amber-colored hair, in the utmost disorder, clustered 
round a pale, but singularly lovely countenance. The 
large, dark, Oriental eyes were instantly cast down 
on meeting those of the stranger, their long jet-black 
lashes resting with a slight curve on the colorless 
cheek beneath; the full, yet delicate lips were of the 
richest red imaginable, and her attitude of uncon- 
scious, childish grace was charming, as she stood for 
a moment, silently twisting in her pretty fingers the 
ribbons of a gipsy hat. The next instant, however, 
she looked up again into the eyes which had awed 
her at first, for Julia had lingered in the room ab- 
sorbed in surprise and admiration, and seeming to 
gather courage from their expression of earnest in- 
terest, the child went timidly up to her, and climbing 
into her arms, whispered half aloud— 

** Will you love me very much, and praise me all 
the time ; and never, never punish me ?” 

““T cannot promise a// you ask, darling—began 
Miss St. George— 

** Angela, I am ashamed of you!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Beaumont; ‘‘ you are always making scenes! Go 
to your room and have your hair brushed, and your 
dress changed, immediately.” 

Angela pouted and clung to the neck of her new 
friend; but Julia kissed the pout away, and putting 
her gently down, repeated her good-morning to the 
stately lady of the mansion and her indolent daughter, 
and. departed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Oh, mamma! she is beautiful, and so affectionate 
—I shall be very happy, I know.” 

“Is she, dear? Then I must confess I am agree- 
ably suprised. I have always understood that she 
was very cold-hearted, and any thing but beautiful.” 

‘What! Angela ?” 

‘Who is Angela? 
niont.” 

Julia laughed and shrugged her pretty shoulders ; 
she had forgotten all the unpleasant occurrences of 
the morning, in the delight with which she thought 
of the lovely and loving little girl who was to be 
confided to her care. 


I was speaking of Mrs. Beau- 


CHAPTER V. 


“Tf you can manage that child,” muttered the 
nurse, as she consigned Miss Afigela to her new 
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governess the next morning, “‘ you will do more than 
any one else ever did—that’s all I’ve got to say.” 

‘*T will tell you a secret, if you will promise sever 
to tell,” whispered the child to Julia, as the door 
closed upon the nurse. 

‘‘ But I cannot promise never to tell, dear, for that 
would be wrong.” 

“Well, then, you may tell, if you like; but I know 
you wont. You see, the reason they can’t manage meis 
because] try to be naughty before mamma and nurse!” 

“Oh, Angela! I am sorry for that. Why do you 
do so?” 

‘‘ Because they make such a fuss about every little 
thing. I like to hear them scold—it’s so funny. Be- 
sides, they never let me have any peace except when 
they shut me up, and then I have real good times, all 
by myself, in the little bed-room next to the nursery. 
They shut me up once in a dark closet, but I didn’t 
like that, because I could n’t do any thing there; so I 
screamed just as loud as I could, and they thought I 
was frightened, but I wasn’t a bit; and now they 
always put me in the little room, and I pul! the clothes 
off the bed and make it all up again nicely, and then 
I take off my apron and dust the chairs with it; and 
sometimes I climb up on the bureau, and play ‘ fish’ 
with a bent pin and a piece of thread. Oh! it’s real 
fun to be punished! I wish mamma would punish 
you and me together sometimes, and we’d have 
grand times playing fish! But I suppose grown up 
people never eed punishing. They are always good 
—aint they? Mamma never seems to think she 
ought to be shut up. Did you ever play fish?” 

‘“‘ Yes, dear, when I was a little girl. But can’t you 
have good times, without being naughty first, Angeia?”’ 

“No, indeed! They wont let me do any thing I 
want to. They say I mustn’t climb, for fear I shall 
tear my clothes; and I must n’t run, for fear I should 
get heated; and I mustn’t read much, for fear I 
should make my head ache; and I must n’t sew, for 
fear I shall stoop. They don’t want me to do any 
thing out of school hours, but just sit up stiff, ‘like a 
lady.’ Why should I be like a lady, when I ainta 
lady? I’d rather bea child, and be de a child— 
hadn’t you? I don’t think ladies are half as happy 
as children—do you? Oh, dear! if 1 only had some- 
thing to do, all the time, I do n’t believe I should ever 
be naughty, or unhappy either—that’s all I want, 
something todo! Do all. little girls have a mamma 
at home, that keeps plaguing them and fussing over 
them ?” 

Alternately surprised, amused, and grieved as the 
little indefatigable chatterbox thus ran on, Miss St. 
George saw the difficulty of the task before her. She 
saw the weeds and flowers struggling together in 
that rich but neglected garden, her pupil’s heart ; and 
she felt how difficult it would be to destroy the one, 
without injuring the other. But she resolved to bend 
her whole energies to the work, and she was sure to 
succeed in time. 

In the course of two or three months, the little An- 
gela visibly improved. Her hair and dress were not 
often out of order; she was seldom disobedient, or 
disrespectful, to her mother or her nurse ; and, if she 
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were ever 80, a word, a look from Julia had the de- 
sired effect. Passionately fond of books and of her 
teacher, there was no fear that her intellect would be 
neglected. The great difficulty seemed to be to keep 
her ever-restless imagination in check ; without any 
companions of her own age, she was in the habit of 
surrounding herself at her studies and her play with 
the creations of her fancy, to whom she gave the 
most romantic or high-sounding names she could 
make up at the moment. These little visionary 
friends she would address in terms of endearment, 
reproach, or expostulation, reply for them, and carry 
on the conversation until she forgot that they were 
unreal. 

One morning she was sitting in the school-room, 
surrounded by,empty chairs, in each of which she 
had placed a little invisible schoolmate, and was ask- 
ing them, in turn, to spell all the hard words she 
could call to mind, when her sister entered to speak 
to the governess, and, ignorant of the mischief she 
was doing, seated herself in one of the “‘ tabooed” 
chairs. The little girl, excited by her interesting 
play, burst into a passion of tears, exclaiming, “ Get 
up, quick! quick! You will kill that darling Ca- 
riella!” and, flying to her astonished sister, en- 
deavored to pull her from the chair.* 

Julia now saw, for the first time, the evil tenden- 
cies of this habit, and, fearful almost for the reason 
of her charge, begged Mrs. Beaumont to allow the 
child real flesh and blood playmates. 


CHAPTER VL 

But what have we done with our hero? Has he 
found the little lost foot yet? No! he has almost 
given it up; but he has become an attaché to a 
foreign embassy, and is quite a pet among the higher 
circles in Europe, where a true, frank, honorable and 
intelligent American is always received with favor. 

Mrs. Beaumont, her daughter, Victoria, and her 
niece, Miss Adelaide Sinclair, were in “ perfect 
ecstasies,” for George, the only son, who had just 
returned to England, from a continental tour, was 
expected home, to pass the Christmas holidays at 
their country seat, and was to bring with him the 
wealthy, talented, and distinguished Henry Fielding, 
and his pleasant friend, Mr. Seaton. 

Julia St. George had gradually become a favorite 
in the family. Once secure of a position among 
them worthy of her talents and refinement, she was 
quite willing and ready to unbend, and to make her- 
self agreeable and obliging to all. The young ladies 
soon discovered that nothing could be done without 
the assistance, the advice, the sympathy of little An- 
gela’s tasteful and kind-hearted governess, and even 
the cold and stately mother felt her heart soften to- 
ward one who had devoted herself so tenderly and 
so successfully to the improvement of her child. 

On the day of their arrival, the young men did not 
linger long over their wine after dinner; for George 
was anxious to renew an old flirtation with his 
spirited cousin; Seaton had heard much of Victoria, 

* A fact. 
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and. Fielding always enjoyed the society of an in- 
telligent and interesting woman more than any thing 
else. 

Adelaide Sinclair was a brilliant, playful, pretty 
and saucy coquette. Her cousin, Victoria, a dainty 
and delicate creature, indolent, graceful, and gentle, 
partaking somewhat of the cold and calm pride 
which was the prevailing characteristic of her mo- 
ther. When the gentlemen entered the drawing- 
room, Adelaide was arranging a ringlet at the glass, 
Victoria, half reclining on a sofa, embroidering a 
velvet slipper, and, in a distant corner, looking over 
a book of prints, the governess and her young charge, 
who had been allowed to sit up in honor of her 
brother’s arrival. Mrs. Beaumont had retired, fatigued 
with the unusual excitement. 

Fielding seated himself near Victoria, and admired 
her work. ‘‘It is for a friend,” said she; ‘‘isn’t ita 
‘tiny shoe ?”” 

“‘T think I can show you a smaller one,” said 
Fielding, and, impelled by a sudden impulse, he drew 
from his bosom the little kid slipper of his wood- 
nymph. 

Adelaide caught it playfully from his hand. “A 
prize—a prize!” she exclaimed, trying to hold it up 
out of his reach. ‘‘ As I live, here are verses, on the 
sole of it! Listen, good people,” and she began— 
*« Little treasure, light and—” 

‘« Nay!” remonstrated Fielding, in the same gay 
tone, ‘‘ no one shall read the verses who cannot wear 
the shoe.” 

Adelaide’s satin slipper was off in a moment, but 
the shoe was too small; she tried in vain to squeeze 
her pretty foot into it. 

‘Come, Vic,” said her brother, ‘‘ let me try it on 
you—if it don’t fit somebody, we shan’t have the 
verses.” 

Victoria languidly put out her foot, but in vain, it 
would not fit. 

“ T know somebody it will just suit,’ exclaimed 
litle Angela, in an eager tone. ‘ Miss St. George 
has the cunningest foot in the world, only she never 
shows it.”” Fielding drew the beautiful, earnest child 
toward him, and Adelaide, flying to the governess, 
dragged her forward, laughing and blushing, into the 
circle. 

“La belle Julie! by all that’s wonderful,” ex- 
claimed Seaton, ina low tone, as they approached. 

‘* Hang la belle Julie!” murmured a sweet and 
playful voice, and the next moment the young gover- 
ness was cordially shaking hands with her well-re- 
membered friend, Mr. Seaton, who could scarcely 
believe his eyes or his ears. 

‘‘ Introduce me,” whispered Fielding. 

“ Miss St. George—Mr. Fielding. Years ago, in 
America, my friend was promised this introduc- 
tion.” 

‘Yes, and I happened to hear his polite reply to 
your proposition,” said the lady, laughing. 

‘* What was it?” 

‘'To the best of my recollection, it was, ‘Hang la 
belle Julie!’ I walked into a shop to avoid hearing 
the rest of his courteous adjuration. What had I 








done to deserve hanging, Mr. Fielding?” she asked, 
turning gaily toward him, with her lovely smile. 

“Oh! stop! no matter what you had done. Don’t 
you see that the poor man is out of his wits with 
consternation? ‘Try the shoe at once!—there’s a 
dear!—and let us hear the verses. They ought to 
begin—‘ Sole of my soul,’ but men so seldom pay a 
graceful compliment.” 

Fielding was perfectly enchanted with “la belle 
Julie.” He gave but one sigh to his wood-nymph, 
and, almost sure that his verses were safe, for many 
a belle had tried the shoe in vain, he said, “ Yes, 
Miss St. George, prove that you generously forgive 
my thoughtless folly, by putting on the slipper.” 

As Julia took the shoe from his hand, she started, 
cclored deeply, and gazed from it to him with a be- 
wildered look, which was infinitely amusing to all 
but our awakening hero. 

** That look! He felt a strange thrill as he met it! 
Could it be? ‘ Pray try the shoe at once,’’ he ex- 
claimed in an agitated voice. 

Miss St. George had recovered her self-possession. 
Seating herself, she drew the shoe with graceful ease 
upon her perfect little foot, and looked up into Field- 
ing’s eyes; such a look! so eloquent, so full of won- 
der, joy and gratitude, that his wild hope changed at 
once into conviction... He had found her at last! 
His wood-nymph! his Cinderella! his morning star. 

Adelaide clapped her hands in ecstasy. ‘The 
verses—the verses! read the verses, Miss St. George. 
It fits exactly! I should think it was made for you! 
The verses !—we wd/ have the verses !” 

And poor Julia was obliged to read, in her low, 
soul-tuned voice, the lines on the sole of the shoe. 


Little treasure ! light and airy, 
Didst thou clasp the dainty foot 

Of a wandering woodland fairy, 
Flying from a sylph’s salute? 


Or did some young mortal lace thee, 
Tripping with elastic tread, 

All too softly to deface thee, 
Where her sweet, wild fancy led? 


Tell me what her woman-passion ? 
Was ’t to bend thy graceful sole, 

In the gay saloons of fashion, 
While along the dance she stole, 


Or, through upland glen and valley, 
Hast thou pressed the happy flowers? 
Tell me, did she love to dally, 
Mid the fragrant woodland bowers? 
Did the prairie blooms caress thee, 
Breathing balm around thy tread ? 


So the heart where now I press thee, 
All its wealth for her shall shed. 


‘*]T should judge from all I see and hear,” said Sea- 
ton, in a sly, demure tone, “ that Miss St. George 
could show, if she chose, the mate to this wonderful 
shoe.” 

“Oh, what.is it?” exclaimed the lively Adelaide. 
‘There is some romance attached to it, I know. 
Tell us all about it, Mr. Seaton—there’s a nice 
man.” 
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The story was told, the mate was brought down, 
and slyly exchanged in the course of the evening 
with Fielding for that he had cherished so long, and 
Julia was persuaded, ere many months had elapsed, 


to leave her pet Angela, and reward with her hand, 
and “her heart in it,” the untiring devotion of her 
lover. 





GETHSEMANE. 





BY LOUIS L. NOBLE AND JOHN 8. KIDNEY. 
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Tue Savior bowed. “ O Gon, if it may be, 
This cup, I pray Tue, let it pass from me!” 
The low deep tones were tones of agony. 


I. 


The Perrect OnE, undaunted at the power 
Of the strong tempter in his darkest hour, 
Fell with amazement when this cloud did lower. 


II. 


Dark Galilee, while manly hearts misgave, 
HE calmly slumbered on thy frantic wave : 
Now, while they sleep, Hz cries, “‘O FatHer, save! 


IV. 


And can it be, though winds of anguish sweep 
His soul, that He is faithless on the deep? 
From mortal weakness did the SmnLEss weep. 


Vv. 


Great Gop, where was Hr, when the bloody dew 
Burned on the brow of Him who died for you— 
The lowly man—the GREAT REDEEMER too? 


VI. 


The Worp who spake, and heaven and earth and sea 


Became this bright, sublime reality,— 

JEHOVAH—Son ETeERNAL—this was HE. 
Vil 

O joy to mortals, that He cried and prayed, 


While on Hr thus the vast affliction weighed ! 
By that we feel He was our brother made. 


VI. 


Paternal wrath through every burning vein 
Did stream, prophetic of the final pain : 
What wonder then the crimson drops did rain! 


IX. 
INCARNATE LorD, the cry, the blood, the throe, 








Speak the dread might of sin and death below : 
To help Him down there must an angel go. 


X. 


Brief was the sorrow then that bowed Hr there: 
His last sweet words, the thrice repeated prayer, 
Breathed out his meekness to the list’ning air ;— 


XI. 


“But yet, O FaTuer, not my will but thine :” 
Of His release the FATHER gave no sign: 
His doom, HE sees, though fearful is divine. 


XII. 


Then forth HE stood, in calm, majestic might, 
The darkness forcing from His purer sight, 
As the bright east rolls back the robe of night. 


XIil. 


GETHSEMANE, now thou art lost and lone, 
And Calvary’s height awaits the Hoty Onr: 
The day is dawning of redemption done. 


XIV. 


Child of the cross, the GLorious CrucIFIED 
Now bids thee weeping to His wounded side, 
To drink the life of Hrm revivified. 


XV. 
Wander the viewless zephyrs where they list, 
Loud sounding now, and now their voices whist; #@ 


Tell me their dwelling in the mountain mist! 
XVI. 

Such was the mystery of the Hoty Guost, 

When, moving o’er baptismal waters, tost, 

He found and sealed thee for the saintly host. 
XVII. 


But lest thou grieve the Sacrep SPRITE away, 
Nor meet thy Savior in the judgment day, 
Think of GeETHsSEMANE, and watch and pray. 





THE PEACOCK. 





BY MRs, B. F. THOMAS. 


Briep of the glorious plumage, in all time 
Thou hast been emblem of most royal pride, 
Since when blind Homer, in the 4Zgean clime, 
Gave thee attendant on Jove’s scornful bride, 
Till now, when borne before the adoring crowd, 
O’er Rome’s tiara waves thy plumage proud! 
In stately gardens of barbaric kings, 








In rich emblazonry on noble walls, 
In temples where the censor proudly flings 
Its mantling incense through the gilded halls, 
Thou hast been worshiped and adored, yet none 
Have ever loved thee! Let us learn from this 
That haughty beauty never yet hath won 
The esteem of virtuous souls—the true heart’s bliss! 











THE MAID OF THE MORNING. 





BY T. &. READ. 


I wave loved a gentle maiden 
Long and well; 

Of her many radiant beauties 
Who may tell? 


Freely to the winds she giveth 
Golden hair ; 

One rare, burning jewel gilds her 
Forehead fair. 


And her silky robes of azure 
Glisten bright— 

Sometimes on her breast a crescent 
Shineth white. 


Early at my open casement 
She is beaming, 

Jealous lest that of some other 
I am dreaming. 


Smiling unto me she cometh, 
Stealing slow; 

On my cheek and brow I feel her 
Tresses glow. 


Deep into my eye she peereth 
To the brain, 

And of pleasant golden visions 
Wakes a train. 


When to mine the maiden closely 
Rests her cheek, 

Thus in whispering words I hear her 
Chiding speak— ‘ 





“ Wherefore, oh thou dreamy poet, 
Sleep’st thou still ? 
Thou may’st hear the big wheel turning 
At the mill— 


‘¢ Hear the pretty milk-maid singing 
With her pail ; 
And from yonder barn the thunder 
Of the flail. 


‘Then why flows thy life-stream idle 
’Neath the sun? 
Is there nothing in thy store-house 
To be done? 





‘Start the wheel, thou drowsy miller, 
Start in haste! 
Ere thy life’s uncertain river 
Runs to waste. 


“ Like the threshers, be thy labor 
Hard and long ; 
Like the milk-maid let thy glad heart 
Gush in song.’ 


Thus the maiden gently chides me, 
Whilst her eyes 
Speak a language all too tender 


For disguise. 


Therefore flows my love unto her 
Like a river, 

And I’ll praise the Maid of Morning 
Now and ever. 





TO MOUNT ASCUTNEY. 





BY E. C. TRACY. 


Companion of the winds and clouds of heaven, 
The lightnings and the thunders, with thy brow 
Bare to the skies for countless ages given, 
Mighty, and old, and venerable, thou! 
How fleeting we that gaze upon thee now, 
Creep at thy feet, or slowly scale thy side ! 
In lowly wonder would we reverent bow 
Before thy dateless form our transient human pride. 


Thou traversest the ages; thou did see 
Earth in her primal beauty ; thou didst hear 
The roar of waters, when, in vengeance free, 
They shoreless girt the globe, and echoed near, 
Above thy silent head, their dirge of fear— 
That awful dirge the distant ocean wave 
Ever repeats, in silent accents drear, 


O’er all the buried race in that cold, soundless grave, 








Thou and the stars are brothers; and thy day 
Is like the years of the enduring sun. 
The forest leaves quick fade and pass away ; 
E’en forests old their generations run: 
Oft hast thou seen their centuries begun, 
And heard the crash that knelled them earth to earth. 
O’er Time and Change thou hast thy victory wou, 
And kept thy state unmoved since morn and eve had birth 


As erst the brook comes dashing down thy side ; 
Dark rolls yon river as it ever rolled. 

O’er the same rocks their ceaseless waters glide, 
And wake the self-same music, as of old. 
E’en the wild winds a changeless tale have told 

Among thy cavernous rocks ; and shifting clouds 
That round thee float in many a glorious fold— 

| It is thy birth-mist still that thy bald front enshrouds. 
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Essays. Second Series. By R. W. Emerson. 

James Monroe § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 

This elegantly printed volume will probably have a 
more extended circulation than any previous publication 
of Mr. Emerson. His reputation has now passed from 
notoriety into fame. It was the fashion once to class him 
among the wildest class of those mystics whom much 
transcendentalism had made mad; but his claim to be con- 
sidered one of the most original and most individual think- 
ers that the country has produced, is now beginning to be 
generally acknowledged. The number of his readers is 
constantly increasing; and men seem willing to like him 
for what he is, instead of hating him for what he is not. 

Indeed Mr. Emerson’s writings have a charm altogether 
disconnected from the truth or the error of his opinions. 
He is a poet, and takes the licenses of the poet. Even if 
he occasionally flies above our comprehension or appre- 
hension, few would desire to clip his wings. His wit, 
his fancy, his sharp insight, his terse expression, the ex- 
treme subtlety of his conception of beauty, the oddity of 
many of his illustrations, the quiet fearlessness of his de- 
fiance of conventionalism, and the individuality which 
pervades all, give an interest to his compositions, apart 


Boston, 


from the questionable notions of theology, or metaphysics, | 
| and the reason that they have not appeared faster, may be 


society or government, which they appear to convey. 

Of the Essays in the present volume, that on the Poet 
will probably give the must pleasure to the reader, and 
that on ‘‘ Experience” excite the most suprise. In the 
latter Mr. Emerson brings forward some of the most ex- 
traordinary propositions that ever found their way into 
print. He carries idealism to its last results, and transcends 
trandscendentalism. The essay on “Manners” is full of 
the chivalry of good breeding, and contains some exquisite 
delineations of the qualities of a gentleman. The address 
onthe “ New Englend Reformers” is probably the most 
acute and practical composition in the volume. The radi- 
calism is too comprehensive to excite much conservative 
opposition. It hits reformers of abuses, as well as abuses. 
It says to the radical of one idea, ‘alas! my good friend, 
there is no part of society or life better than any other 
part. All our things are right and wrong together. The 
wave of evil washes all our institutions alike.” ‘No 
oné,”’ it is added, “ gives the impression of superiority to 
the institution, which ke must give who will reform it.” 
Such a man, fixing on one evil as the chief curse and bane 
of society, becomes “ tediously good in some particular, 
but negligent or narrow on the rest; and hypocrisy and 
vanity are often the disgusting result.” Mr. Emerson, 
however, does justice to the “ soul and soldiery of dissent,” 
and thinks that he sees in the din and bustle produced by 
tender consciences and one-sided views, ‘‘a contest be- 
tween mechanical and spiritual methods, with a steady 
tendency of the thoughtful and virtuous to a deeper be- 
lief and reliance on spiritual facts.” 

We hope soon to be able to give some analysis, how- 
ever partial, of this volume, and to state what we deem to 
be the opinions of Mr. Emerson, and the consequences to 
which they lead. It requires considerable experience of 
his mind and style to perceive the limits and qualifications 
of his separate thoughts. His mind seems condensed in 
each idea that he expresses; its rays appear to come to a 














focus in every sentence. There is no writer against 
whose consistency and sanity of thinking more detached 
sentences might be quoted; and yet there are few who 
are in reality more consistent in the general tone, spirit 
and object of their compositions. 


Arrah Neil, or Times of Old. By G. P, R. James. 

York, Harper § Brothers. 

We suppose that this novel will be read, admired, 
praised and forgotten, like the preceding fictions of the 
same writer. The usual cant of eulogy will be lavished 
upon it, and it will then pass into oblivion, to be succeeded 
in three months by another equally valuable. 

In our opinion there is hardly an instance on record, of 
an author who has contrived to win an extensive reputa- 
tion, as a writer of works of imagination, with such slen- 
der intellectual materials as Mr. James. No one has ever 
written so many books, purporting to be novels, with so 
small a stock of heart, brain and invention. He is con- 
tinually infringing his own copyright, by reproducing his 
own novels. Far from being surprised that he has written 
so much, we are astonished that he has not written more. 
From his first novel, all the rest can be logically deduced ; 


New 


found in the fact that he has been economical in the em- 
ployment of amanuenses. 

The success of Mr. James in his schemes of dilution 
and repetition, must be hailed as an omen of good to all 
writers by the job. He is one of the numerous proofs 
now around us, (and the most talented of all,) that author- 
ship may be made a trade, and that the trade is capable of 
being learned by any person with the usual capacities of 
the race. We look forward tothe time when boys will 
be bound apprentices to authors, as they now are to me- 
chanics; and that the art of ready writing and book 
making will no longer be the monopoly of & few aristo- 
crats of letters. Weare already favored with directions 
to make every man his own physician, his own lawyer, 
his own priest, and his own statesman; the period is yet 
to arrive when every man will be his own author. The 
art of writing will be as simple as that of penmanship. 
Twelve lessons will enable a youth to concoct abuse for 
the party prints; twelve more to furnish some “ enter- 
prising” publisher with a ninepenny novel; twelve more 
will raise his soul above the altitude of ninepences, and 
he will make short tours into the land of lyrics, and jour- 
ney amid the woods of elegies; and by gradual steps in 
the ladder of literature, he will at last rejoice in all the 
honors of the epic and the drama. We shall have re- 
cipes for making romances, in the style of Dr. Kitchener. 
The thousand dishes which can be made out of a few ma- 
terials, by judicious variations of quantity, will be set 
forth in such a manner that he who runs may read, 
Analogies drawn from the science of cookery, will regu- 
late the manufacture of books. It will soon be universally 
known that the thoughts and opinions which form the 
staple of one volume, can be continually reproduced in 


others, as long as there is cunning in the ten fingers, and. 


strength in the right arm; and there will cease to be any 
force in the expression, ‘Oh! that mine enemy had writ- 
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ten a book!”? One improvement will tread fast on the 
heels of the preceding, and perhaps the whole may end at 
last in substituting machines for men, with a steam-engine 
for a soul, producing sentiment and thought (such as it 
may be) in boundless profusion and wonderful verisimili- 
tude; thus successfully renewing the sagacious attempt of 
the Nurembergers, to make a wood and leather man, that 
should “‘ reason as well as most country parsons.’”? Author- 
ship will take its place among the exact sciences. All 
the old stories about inspiration, fine frenzy, and the like, 
will be ranked among that unfortunate class of opinions 
known as vulgar errors. A new era will dawn upon the 
world ; and the only remedy for the era will be, that when 
everybody writes nobody will read, and the system, there- 
fore, will destroy itself. Mr. James is fortunate in being 
a pioneer of this great revolution in composition, instead 
of one of its late results. 





| The Echo: or Borrowed Notes for Home Circulation. By 

Charles Fenno Hoffman, author of ‘ Greyslaer,” §c. 

New York, Burgess § Stringer. 

The title of this collection of poems was suggested by 
the remark of the Foreign Quarterly Review, that 
‘‘ American poetry is little better than a far-off echo of 
the Father land.” In the same journal, Mr. Hoffman was 
attacked violently as a plagiarist, and much stress was 
laid on “the magnitude of his obligations to Moore.” 
Those who understand the motives of the clique of re- 
viewers from which the precious article in question 
emanated, would never think of reposing any confidence 
in what they wrote of the United States, and would 
scrutinize as severely those statements which they made 
as facts as those which they made as opinions. In every 
thing relating to American institutions and literature, 
they have displayed as great an independence of the rules 
of just criticism as the maxims of courtesey, honor and 
truth. The article on the American poets is made up of 
lies and blunders. Mr. Hoffman, in his preface, simply 
denies the charges against himself, and leaves his readers 
to judge from the poems themselves whether the allega- 
tions of the reviewers are substantiated. We have not 
the least doubt that the decision will be in his favor. 

In fact, Hoffman is one of our freshest and most original 
writers. He describes from an actual observation of life 
and nature, and sings from the impulses of his own heart. 
His poems are all pervaded by individual peculiarities of 
character. Many of his sentiments have no truth further 
than that which they derive from the sincerity of the au- 
thor. They are true as regards himself, or the mood of 
mind in which they had being, but not universally true. 
If we look at the mechanical execution of his poems, we 
cannot fail to observe that the inartistical mode in which 
some of them are put together, evinces a warmth and 
heartiness of the feeling which would not pause to select 
dainty epithets, and contrive melliffluous lines, rather than 
an incapacity to write with elegance and rhetorical finish. 
He writes loosely because he feels and perceives keenly. 
He desires to impress the sentiment of his poem on the 
heart, more than to charm the ear. Many of his songs 
appear to have been chanted spontaneously, on the prairie, 
or at the social meeting—buoyant feeling, dancing along 
a stream of careless verse, and glittering with the fresh 
hues of the heart and fancy. Sometimes he seems to fling 
a song in your face, and tells you to like it or not. None 
smell of the lamp. His imagery generally comes directly 
from his own perceptions of nature. The flower that 
blooms in his verse, he has himself plucked from the stem ; 
the beauty he celebrates, he has himself seen. ‘There is 
no imitation, no simulated or foreign sentiment in him, 








The present collection of his poemsis “ got up”? with 
exceeding elegance, and is one of the very best specimens 
of the class—cheap publications. We wish it success. A 
series of our American poets, issued in this form, would 
give them an extensive circulation among the people. 





An Essay on the Philosophy of Medical Science. By Elisha 
Bartlett, M. D. Philadelphia, Lea § Blanchard. One 
vol., 8vo. 


We trust that no one who sees this book will be dis- 
suaded from reading it by any unpleasant associations 
which its title may suggest. It is written in a style of 
much clearness. and strength, and is well adapted to the 
comprehension of the general reader. We have found it 
one of the most interesting volumes of the season. It is 
divided into two parts, the first devoted to the philosophy 
of physical, the second to medical science; the latter, of 
course, being the larger portion. Dr. Bartlett insists 
forcibly that all physical and medical science consists in 
ascertained facts, or phenomena, or events, with their 
relations to others; the whole classified and arranged. 
These phenomena and relationships do not merely con- 
stitute the basis from which science is to be deduced by 
an act of reasoning, but they are science. From no fact, 
or series of facts, can we by any reasoning infer other 
facts. Such inferences are not science, but hypothesis. 
Observation and experience constitute the only method by 
which facts can be ascertained. A law, or a principle, of 
medical or physical science, is not a deduction, but a 
rigorous and. absolute generalization of phenomena and 
relationships. It is, in short, but the expression of a 
universal fact, or a uniform relationship; and those who 
deem it some unknown power, or agency, lying back of 
the phenomena, or interposed between those which are 
related to each other, mistake the meaning of the word. 
An hypothesis is an attempt to explain or interpret ascer- 
tained facts by supposing other unascertained facts, and it 
does not constitute an element of science, for all science is 
absolutely independent of it. A theory is identical with 
a law of science, or with an hypothesis, according as it is 
a generalization of what has been ascertained by observa- 
tion and experience, or an attempt to account for known 
facts by supposing others which are unknown. All classi- 
fications or arrangements are natural and perfect just in 
proportion to the number, importance and degree of the 
similarities, amongst themselves, of certain groups of 
phenomena and their relationships, and their dissimilari- 
ties to others. 

From the rigid application of a few plain propositions 
like the above, Dr. Bartlett wages a destructive war 
against many medical doctrines, both in the profession 
and out of it. The clear arrangement of his facts and 
principles, and the close serutiny to which he subjects 
every thing that springs up in the path of his investiga- 
tions, are much to be commended. We trust the volume 
will fall into the hands of some theorizing physicians, for 
the benefit and salvation of their patients; and into those 
of the general reader, for the benefit and enlightenment 
of himself. 


ee 


The Scenery-Shower, or Word-Paintings of the Grand, the 
Beautiful, and the Picturesque in Nature. By Warren 
Burton, Boston, Wm. D. Ticknor § Co. One vol., 18mo. 


This little volume is intended by the author to awake, 
or keep alive, in the reader, a rapturous love of sublime 
and beautiful scenery. All the aspects of nature, in 
winter and summer, in storm and calm, are described, or 
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“showed,” with the utmost warmth of expression. The 


book teems with metaphor, simile, and all the varieties 
of figurative language. The style is so luxuriant in 
imagery and illustration, that it may displease from its 
very redundancy. Had the author been more economical 
of his stores, he would have gained more reputation for 
his wealth. No one, however, can read the book without 
feeling that none of the rapture is simulated. Language 
and imagery seem too weak to express the emotions 
which nature has excited, and figure is sometimes piled 
on figure in the very ingenuity of admiring despair. A 
person must be himself a lover of the sublime and beauti- 
ful in nature, and have passed a good period of his life in 
its contemplation, to do full, justice to Mr. Burton’s en- 
thusiasm. A critic, with the dust of the city in his throat, 
and the rattle of its business in his ears, accustomed to do 
in Rome as the Romans do, and sneer unconsciously with 
the sneerers—should take the book with him into some 
green and shady lane, before he assumes the power to 
judge of its merits. As for us, with a devil at our elbow, 
and a newsboy in the street shrieking the last murder in 
our ears, we feel modest about attempting it. We can, 
however, commend the volume to all lovers of scenery, 
as a most pleasant companion to their walks and wander- 
ings. 





The Gift: a Christmas, New Year, and Birth-day Present, 
MDCCCXLV. One vol., 8vo. Philadelphia: Carey § 
Hart, 1845. 

This is an annual of which the publishers have reason 
to be proud. In many respects it is equal to the best Eng- 
lish publications of the kind, and in some superior. The 
engravings are chosen with the admirable taste which has 
always characterized the pictorial department of the 
“Gift,” and excuted by Cheny, Pease, Humphreys and 
Dodson, whose names alone should be a guarantee of the 
superior style of the work. ‘The literary contents are 
from Neal, Willis, Hoffman, Kirkland, Emerson, Sigour- 
ney, and others of the most popular American authors. 
The paper is thick, clean, and white ; and the typographi- 
cal execution, in every way, good. The copy before us 
is elegantly bound in calf. We repeat again that this an- 
nual is a credit to the publishers, and, we may add, to 
America. 

But we doubt whether, in some respects, it is not in- 
ferior to the “ Gift” for 1844. There are no two illustra- 
tions in the present volume equal to ‘“ Beatrice” and 
‘* Mercy’s Dream” in the last; and this not because the 
workmanship is inferior, but on account of the want of 
pictures of the same merit from which to engrave. Per- 
haps the best thing in the book before us is the head on 
the title-page, done by J. Cheny after a Stuart. There is 
an inexpressible sweetness and grace in this little vignette, 
an idea of which it is impossible to convey in words. 
For several years we have noticed that the head on the 
title-page of the “Gift”? has been the gem of the book; 
and itis certainly high praise to say this, when we con- 
sider the difficulty of procuring subjects, year after year, 
which shall be beautiful, and yet different altogether from 
the last. In the frontispiece there is not always the same 
success. ‘* Agnes’? is by no means equal to “ Beatrice ;” 
there is something unmeaning in the face of the former; 
but, not having seen the original picture, we cannot say 
whether this is the painter’s or the engraver’s fault. 
“ The Roman Girl,” from the canvas. of Huntington, is a 
fine subject and admirably handled. ‘The Necklace” 
has been engraved with great skill, and does Leslie full 
justice. This-illustration, in style and execution, reminds 
us more of the English annuals than any thing in the 
volume. ‘The Trap Sprung” is after one of Mount’s in- 





imitable pictures, and Mr. Pease has done himself much 
credit by the manner of engraving it. “ Annette” is an- 
other of Cheny’s exquisite female faces. The great 
charm of this artist’s style consists in this—that while he 
is always natural, there floats around him a grace almost 
beyond this world. In this respect he is the Sully of en- 
gravers. The remaining pictures in the volume are 
‘Washington and Harvey Birch,”’ by J. 1. Pease, after a 
picture by A. B. Durand, and “ Washington Crossing the 
Alleghany,” engraved by Dodson from a picture by D. 


‘Huntington. 


In the literary contents, this annual is far superior to 
any London one. The English publishers of such books 
no longer employ their best writers, and the consequence 
is that the contents of the English annuals are beneath 
those of third-rate periodicals on this side of the water. 
But with a praiseworthy liberality, Messrs. Carey & Hart 
pay liberally for articles for their “ Gift,’? and, in the 
present volume, we have accordingly a miscellany of 
original light literature of the very highest merit. N. P. 
Willis has furnished an excellent sketch, in his peculiar 
vein, entitled “The Power of an Injured Look.” Poe 
has “The Purloined Letter,” an exceedingly well written 
tale. From Joseph C. Neal, author of the ‘“ Charcoal 
Sketches,” we have ‘‘The Moral of Goslyne Greene,” 
which is surpassed by few things he has written. Simms, 
the novelist, contributes *“* The -Giant’s Coffin,” a tale of 
Reedy River, not one of his best efforts, however. A 
finely told story by C. Fenno Hoffman, entitled “‘ A Prairie 
Jumble,” we recommend as particularly meritorious. 
“The Schoolmaster’s Progress,’’ by Mrs. Kirkland, is also 
excellent. There are two translations from the German 
of Zschokke ; one being “‘ The Dead Guest,” a story that 
possesses unusual merit, and is valuable, moreover, as 
throwing considerable light on the German manners and 
character. 

There is a poem by Longfellow, which contains an ex- 
quisite picture of a country church on the Sabbath ; and a 
“Dirge,” by R. W. Emerson, of a very high order of 
merit. We have not space left to speak in detail of the 
other poetical contributions. 





The Illustrated Book of Christian Ballads, and other poems. 
Edited by Rufus W. Griswold. One vol., Lindsay § 
Blakiston. Philadelphia, 


This isa very elegant work. The typographical execu- 
tion is faultless, and the paper is stout, white and heavy. 
No expense appears to have been spared in what is tech- 
nically called the “ getting up” of the book. Each page 
is ornamented in the style of Lamb’s Shakspearian Tales, 
and the engravings are. generally chaste and beautiful. 
The ornate and somewhat florid character of the volume 
will ensure it a wide-spread popularity. Perhaps that 
portion of the mechanical part of the work most deserv- 
ing of praise is the cover, elegantly printed in gold, 
brown and other colors, by Messrs. Pinkerton & Co. We 
have seen few specimens of Parisian lithography superior 
to this. 

The literary department was prepared by the Rev R. W. 
Griswold, and the selections do full justice to the taste for 
which he is celebrated. The poetry is altogether devo- 
tional, and taken indiscriminately from English and Ameri- 
can authors. The religious portion of the community 
will be gratified that so much pains and expense have 
been devoted to the publication of a work peculiarly fitted 
to their wants; and will, we are assured, remunerate the 
publishers for an enterprise which does credit to their 
taste and setiments alike. Among the numerous annuals 
for the coming year, this certainly takes a very high rank. 
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SrmTsFIELD.— Great curiosity has been excited by the 
translation into English of a series of works in the Ger- 
man language, purporting to be the production of a fa- 
vorite writer by the above name. Some extolling him to 
the skies, others depreciating altogether his efforts at de- 
picting American character, it appeared, for a time, as if 
the newspaper press claimed thé sole privilege of assign- 
ing him a place in the list of writers on this country. 

At first it was stated that Mr. Sietsfield was an Ameri- 
can—a native of the middle states, (some made him a 
Pennsylvanian by birth,) who, discouraged by the little 
success met in his own country, expatriated himself to Ger- 
many, where, making himself thoroughly familiar with 
the German language, he published a series of works on 
the United States, Mexico, and Texas. Others made him 
out a German, a third party thought he was English, and 
a very considerable portion of the American republic of 
letters, puzzled with the contradictory statements which 
appeared in the public prints, declared Mr. Sietsfield a 
mere fiction, and the publication of his works an imposi- 
tion of the very respectable booksellers who engaged in 
the enterprise. Very few, we presume, were aware that 
the author had resided some years in Pennsylvania, had 
published a work under a different name in Philadelphia, 
and was, after all, a being of reaj flesh and blood, sub- 
sisting very comfortably by the product of his literary 
labors, on the romantic borders of the Lake of Zurich. It 
will, therefore, it may safely be presumed, be not alto- 
gether uninteresting to many of our readers to learn some- 
thing more definite of both the author and his works. 

Sietsfield is neither an American nor a German, but a 
Hungarian by birth, educated, it may be presumed, at 
Pesth, or Vienna, who came to this country as early as 
the year 1828. He spentsome time in New York, where 
his circumstances were not the most brilliant, and thence 
left for the Island of Jamaica, where he spent some time 
as a private tutor in one of the planters’ families. 

From Jamaica, he returned to the United States, and 
passed some months in the interior of Pennsylvania, at 
the house of a German, to whom—such were his pe- 
cuniary embarrassments—he became seriously obliged for 
many trifles which happened to be indispensable to his 
comfort. In this situation, he wrote a book, “‘ Austria as 
It Is,? which, we believe, was published in Philadelphia, 
by the Messrs. Carey, and read nut without interest by 
many who have since forgotten the author. In addition 
to this, he published some novels, also in Philadelphia, 
but which, it would seem, have met with but indifferent 
success. Shortly afterward, he returned to Europe, where 
he formed some literary connections—especially in 
Switzerland—which enabled him, a second time, to ven- 
ture upon a visit to America. 

When he arrived, for the second time, in the United 
States, (in 1834, or ’36,) he appears to have been possessed 
of some property; some of his German friends here re- 
membering distinctly to haye heard him say, that his 
literary labors in Germany had given him the means of 
making, what he promised to himself, ‘‘a profitable in- 
vestment.”’? He also visited Mexico and Texas, of which 
countries he has written some very lively and interesting 
sketches. 

His works, in Germany, have created great sensation, 





and are looked upon as the most excellent génie paintings 

of the United States written in that language. He is so 
accurate and minute jin his description as to carry the 

stamp of veracity with him; though, perhaps, these very 
qualities render him less interesting to the American 
reader—a constant eye-witness of the scenes described 

with so much precision. Some have gone so far as to call i 
him “the American Walter Scott,”? and many reviewers 
have even preferred him to Washington Irving. On the 
other hand, his style is generally condemned. as rough and 
inelegant, and, in many cases, scarcely German. Hence 
the absurdity of comparing him to the coriphwi of Ger- 
man literature, Schiller, or Goethe. Against the latter, 
one of his late publications contains a considerable tirade, 
written, unfortunately, in very bad German, and which, 
therefore, brought upon him a severe castigation from the 
admirers of that greatest German bard. 

Notwithstanding these defects, Mr. Sietsfield is a great 
artist, a man of much talent, sprightly imagination, and 
great fidelity in his elaborate pictures. His works have a 
very high standing in Germany among those who attempt 
to describe American life and manners, and are read with 
avidity, notwithstanding their proportionably high price, 
which confines their circulation principally to the libra- 
ries. The love of freedom and the spirit of candor which 
pervades them throughout, have endeared the author to 
the liberal schools of the continent, and there are many , 
who, in this sense, number him among the most efficient 
political writers of the day. 

Among Sietsfield’s best works are “ Virey,’” “ Trans- 
atlantic Sketches of Travels,’ (Transatlandische Reise- 
skitzen,) ‘“‘ Pictures of Life from both Hemispheres,’ 
(Lebensbilder aus beiden Hemispheren,) “North and 
South,” (Norden und Siiden,) and, lately, also “‘ The Log- 
Book,”? (Das Cajiitenbuch,) which is dedicated to Mr. 
Poinsett, who, therefore, may be presumed to be more in- 
timately acquainted with the author. 

Some of our readers may also feel interested in learning 
that the author’s real name is Siegesfeld, which, when in 
Pennsylvania, he changed into Sietsfield—a circumstance 
which has mystified both the German and the American 
public as to the nativity of our author. 


GRAHAM FoR. 1845.—This number closes the volume for 
1844, and we feel assured that our readers have been 
pleased with the work. On every hand assurances reach 
us that our popularity has only as yet seen its dawning, 
and that the list in all post-towns, as well as in large cities, 
will be greatly increased in 1845. 

In the coming year we propose to show our friends, a 
magazine thoroughly American, and of such merit as to 
put the blush upon all the English monthlies. There is 
no magazine, at home or abroad, that has been built upon 
the broad national basis that we chose for “‘ Graham” in 
the outset of the enterprise; and hence none are so 
widely popular with the people. It is not too much for 
us to say, that “ Graham” is now the favorite periodical of 
the American people,”? as the work has justiy been styled 
by others, and we have no doubt that 1845 will showa 
still greater circulation and popularity. We are determined, 
by performing what we promise, to ensure success. 
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